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CHAPTER I. 

* Thomasina ' said the young • *rife in a 
tone of some distress ; * you cannot really 
wish to inflict such a name on the child ? ' 

* Thomasina is a good family name/ re- 
joined the husband. *For the last five 
generations there has been a Thomas or a 
Thomasina in the Bertram family/ 

* Then may we not wait for the chance of 
a Thomas ? ' Mrs. Bertram ventured to say, 
with a smile and a blush. 

* I am sorry that you are prejudiced against 
the name/ resumed Anthony Bertram, *for 
all the Thomasinas in our family have been 
remarkable women. I have the tenderest 
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2 THOMASINA. 

recollection of my dear sister, who died two 
years before her cousin, Thomasina Grey, and 
they were both among the wisest and best of 
women. I allow that my aunt s manner is 
not prepossessing, but she had a hard life ; 
first, in accompanying her husband through all 
his campaigns, and afterwards in nursing him 
through a long and painful illness; and no 
one can doubt her goodness of heart/ 

*We all know that the Bertrams are a 
remarkable family,' said Mrs. Bertram; and 
it would have required a keener perception 
than her husband possessed to detect a 
shade of sarcasm in the assertion. * Is it 
not possible that their good qualities are 
independent, or even in spite, of their 
names ? If I were a man, I should have 
to get over a good deal before I could 
marry a Thomasina.' 

* We have not got to think of marrying 
our darling yet,' said Mr. Bertram, looking 
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fondly on the fair, placid infant, which lay 
asleep on its mother s knees. 

*No; but we have got to give her a 
name which shall not be a stumbling-block 
to her through life/ 

* My father and mother have set their 
hearts on her being named Thomasina,' 
said Anthony. 

* In that case,' rejoined his wife quickly, 
* the discussion might have been spared ; of 
course the point is settled/ 

* My dear wife,' said Anthony, really 
distressed, *you know how anxious I am 
to consult your wishes/ 

* Subject always to Sir Richard's will and 
pleasure. Do not let us argue the point, 
Anthony. I am more used to it now than 
I was when I came to this house as a 
bride, a year ago; at least I am used to 
submission as far as I am concerned myself. 
By-and-by I shall cease to believe that I 
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4 THOMASINA. 

have the first claim to consideration in all 
that concerns our child/ 

Anthony replied by some soothing words ; 
yet the point was settled, and a few days 
afterwards the child was baptised by the 
name of Thomasina, and her great aunt, 
Thomasina Grey, held her at the font Mra 
Grey was a shrewd, hard-featured dame, 
who still had a military air about her, anc^ 
whose manners, unprepossessing as An* 
thony had admitted them to be, acquired 
a shade of additional asperity in her rela- 
tions with his wife. She was very fond 
of Anthony, whom she had at one 
time expected to be her son-in-law as 
well as her nephew, and she was ready to 
adopt his little daughter, without extend- 
ing the same toleration to Mrs. Bertram. 
She presented to her godchild, among 
more substantial tokens of affection, a bone, 
human or equine, which she had picked 
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off the field of Salamanca, and also pro- 
duced from among her stores some amazing 
point-lace, possibly the plunder of a Spanish 
convent. 

Since Anthony was the only surviving 
son of Sir Richard Bertram, of Ber- 
tram's Chase, and was himself nearly forty 
years old at the time of the birth of 
his little Thomasina, the event was hailed 
by his family as one of considerable im- 
portance. Sir Richard had married young, 
and was still a hale man, who rode well 
to hounds, and could tire out many a 
younger man in a day's partridge shooting 
over the stiff clay soil of the Chase farms. 
Lady Bertram, a dry, brisk old lady, 
acknowledged her husband s supremacy in 
all things, while in other respects she kept 
the reins well in her own hands ; and it 
was natural that her daughter-in-law should 
chafe at the restraints of her position. She 
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was treated with the deference and distinction 
due to an honoured guest, but she obtained 
no authority or influence over the household, 
and it was galling to a young wife to feel 
that her occasional efforts at self-assertion 
obtained no favour in her husband's eyes. 

Anthony was still as submissive and 
dutiful a son as when he first went to 
school, arrayed in the leather breeches 
and plaited frills which were worn by small 
boys at the end of the last century. He 
addressed his father as * Sir Richard,' and 
ever rose out of his chair when he or Lady 
Bertram entered the room ; and when Sir 
Richard swore at him as an 'ignorant 
blockhead,' on the rare occasions when he 
presumed to differ ever so slightly from the 
received Bertram tradition, Anthony bore 
the rating as meekly as any hind on the 
estate. Father and son were alike comely, 
broad-shouldered men, and, as they 'sat 
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together on the bench of magistrates, the 
rustics brought before them knew that 
justice would be administered according to 
the lights of country gentlemen of the old 
school. If the culprit had only beaten his 
wife, or broken his neighbours head in a 
drunken brawl, he might expect to be dis- 
missed with a suitable admonition ; but if 
he had snared a hare, he must inevitably 
go to gaol, fortified by the prediction that 
he was on the high-road to the gallows. 

Anthony's marriage had not given entire 
satisfaction to his parents ; but, in the anxiety 
lest he should not marry at all. Sir Richard's 
consent was not ungraciously given. In 
earlier days Lady Bertram had thwarted an 
attachment to his cousin, Thomasina Grey, 
and it was asserted by old family friends that 
Miss Grey had been in her grave for five 
years before Anthony could look another 
woman in the face. However that might 
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be, when his mother urged him to many, 
Anthony admitted that it was due to his 
family to do so, now that he was verging on 
middle life, and it was not long before he was 
attracted by the dark eyes of Ellen Stewart 
He wooed and won her, and brought her 
home to live under his father's roof. 

There was not much romance on either 

side; Anthony's dutiful and affectionate 

nature inclined him to do good to all that 

was entrusted to his care, and Ellen was 

grateful to the grave, kindly man who gave 

so much and exacted so little. She was 

only twenty-one when she married him, and 

was well-born and beautiful; but she was 

poor and dependent, and had had her disap 

pointment in life, and she felt, perhaps a little 

bitterly, that if the love on his side had been 

very deep, he would have been dissatisfied 

with the calm, impassive attachment by 

which it was requited. Her outward sub 
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mission to all the circumstances of her 
married life was not incompatible with in- 
ward repining, and, as years went on, the 
habitual sadness of expression, which had 
given a certain softness to her beauty, deep- 
ened into discontent. Her spirits flagged; 
she fell into ill health, real or imaginary, and 
the little Thomasina's early recollections of 
her mother were associated with the quiet 
of a sick-room, where she must hush her 
noisy games, and be contented to sit on the 
sofa and eat chocolate bonbons, or take the 
kst spoonful of jelly from mamma's glass, 
and play softly with her rings and trinkets. 

Outside of her mother's room there were 
no restrictions for the pet and plaything of 
the house. She might make a hobby-horse 
of Sir Richard's favourite walking-stick, or 
lose his spud among the laurel-bushes ; she 
broke her granny's spectacles and dropped 
her keys into the water-butt unrebuked. She 
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roamed everywhere, to the stable and the 
still-room, to the butler's pantry and the 
justice-room, and in every place she was 
welcome and at home, except in her own 
nursery, which was too narrow a sphere for 
a young person of her aspiring mind. 

When she was three years old Thomasina 
was considered old enough to go to church 
on Sunday mornings, and, with sedate 
dignity, she trotted along the flagged 
church path, holding fast by her father's 
broad fore-finger, and took her place in 
the great square pew, with its moreen cur- 
tains, depending from a brass rod, which 
could be drawn at pleasure if the sun shone 
in, or if thiere was a draught, or in the still 
more probable contingency that Sir Richard 
felt disposed for a nap. Under these circum- 
stances the pew was as good as a play-room ; 
for Thomasina sat on a great straw hassock 
at her father's feet, and built towers with the 
prayer-books, feeling a fearful pleasure in the 
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moment when they fell down with a thud, 
and Sir Richard shook his stick at her. If 
this amusement palled upon her, the little 
girl made prey of Lady Bertrams great 
posy, and pulled it leisurely to pieces, making 
book-markers of the southernwood and dye- 
ing her white dimity frocks with the petals 
of scarlet geranium. And when at last she 
grew sleepy, it was pleasant to climb on to 
her father's knee, and to nestle her head into 
his waistcoat, while the monotonous voice of 
the old rector lulled her into a slumber from 
which she was only aroused when the sermon 
was over. While she sat up sleepily, with 
one cheek crimson, and the brown rings of 
hair falling into her eyes, all dewy and be- 
wildered with unshed tears, her father would 
pet and soothe her, and wait until she was 
fully awake before he tied the broad white 
string of her straw bonnet under her chin ; 
for babies wore straw bonnets then — such in- 
struments of disfiguring torture as may still 
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be seen as part of the uniform of a Conserva- 
tive charity school. As the father and child 
walked down the aisle together the old men 
in white frocks nudged each other, remember- 
ing how Mr. Anthony used to walk hand-in- 
hand with his little sister, when she was just 
such a rosebud of a child. 

Sunday morning was good in Thomasma'^' 
eyes ; but a fine Sunday afternoon was even 
more delightful, and in the happy memories 
of childhood life seems to have been all 
summer and sunshine. The straw bonnet 
was consigned to the bandbox, from which 
it only emerged on state occasions, and 
'Thomasina was arrayed in a white sun* 
bonnet of telescopic form, furnished with a 
deep flounce, which fell over her little bare 
shoulders by way of tippet, and she set out 
with Anthony and Sir Richard to make a 
tbur of the Home Farm. Then she was 
perched on a pigsty wall to poke the ribs of 
the fatting pig with her grandfather's stick, 
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and she was set down in the poultry yard to 
clap her hands with pleasure, when she was 
mobbed by clamorous fowls, while she scat- 
tered barley with a lavish hand. They visited 
the stables, in order that her father might 
set her on the broad, sleek backs of the cart- 
horses ; and they went from the stables to the 
dairy, to skim rich cream off the dairy-pans, 
or leave the print of a dainty finger-nail in 
the soft new cheeses. Finally she fetched 
her glass mug from the nail where it always 
hung, and went herself to the milking-house, 
to watch the old dairyman as the new milk 
was frothed into it with a clear, ringing 
sound. Everything was done with that 
regard to law and precedent which is so dear 
to the heart of childhood, and her joy was 
not less pure because Sir Richard and her 
father looked on with loving eyes, declaring 
her to be the sweetest little maid on whom 
the sun had ever shined, and that she was 
born to be the flower of all the Bertrams. 
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CHAPTER II. 

When the younger Thomasina was nine 
years old, her military aunt and godmother 
came to stay at Bertram's Chase, Some 
years had elapsed since her gallant General 
was gathered to his fathers, and, although she 
was ever loyal to his memory, her intimate 
friends declared that the irritation of an un- 
healed wound had not conduced to domestic 
happiness, and that the hardships of a Penin- 
sula campaign were slight compared with 
those which Mrs. Grey had endured in the 
two last years of her husband's life. How- 
ever that might be, her spirit was unbroken, 
and her eye was as bright, her step as brisk, 
as that of many a younger woman. 

' Your aunt Thomasina is coming to-day,' 
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said Lady Bertram to the little girl ; ' do not 
get out of the way.' 

Thomasina made an inarticulate reply, and 
presently accompanied her father on his 
morning visit to the stables. * Yes, but I 
shall though,' she said rather inconsecutively, 
for Anthony was talking about his brown 
mare. * I do not like Aunt Thomasina very 
much ; she asks so many questions, and, when 
she kisses me, her chin scratches worse than 
grandfather's.' 

*You ought to like her,' said Anthony; 
* she is a good woman, and you know she is 
your godmother.' 

' She is like the ill-natured godmother in a 
fairy tale. Her black satin bonnet is exactly 
like one in the pictures to Mother Bunch. If 
she had a little girl I should like her, but 
there are old people enough here already.' . 

* She had a little girl once, whose name 
was Thomasina. I remember her when she 
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l6 THOMASINA 

was your age, and she lived with us for two 
whole years when your aunt was with her 
husband in the Peninsula,* 

* Where she is now ? ' asked Thomasina, 

* She is dead, my dear ; she has been dead 
for years,' replied Anthony, not unwilling tq 
linger for a while over the memory of his 
early love. 

* However,' said Thomasina, after looking 
sad for a moment, * if she was alive now, she 
would be old ; I suppose nearly as old as you 
are?' 

* Just as old as I am, Thomasina.' 

' Then it does not so much signify. I do 
not mean that I am not sorry,' the child 
resumed, with quick susceptibility to her 
father's change of countenance, *only she; 
would not have been of any use to play with.' 

* Are you so dull, Thomasina ? ' 

* Not exactly dull, only I think that chil- 
dren in story-books have more fun. Still I 
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would rather live at the Chase, and go about 
with you and grandfather, than live anywhere 
else with ever so many children.' With 
which assurance the father was perfectly 
satisfied* 

When Mrs. Grey arrived Thomasina, in 
accordance with the intention she had de- 
clared, was hidden away among the laures- 
% tirius bushes, and from this retreat she 
surveyed her aunt, pacing the terrace with 
Sir Richard. The old lady, was arrayed in 
a black silk dress and a shawl of scarlet China 
crape. She stepped out with an alert, mili- 
tary step, and talked with incisive energ}^ 
and Thomasina again decided that she was 
like the malevolent godmother of a fairy 
tale* Many enquiries were made for the 
godchild, whom Sir Richard was eager to 
exhibit, but Thomasina did not answer to 
the call. She watched her opportunity, and, 
when his broad back was turned, she slipped 
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1 8 THOMASINA. 

away from her retreat, and darted down 
the terrace steps and across the park in 
search of more congenial society. 

Thomasina had been altogether shut out 

from any recognised companionship with 

children, except when she was summoned to 

entertain some stray child who had come 

with a morning visitor. On such occasions 

the two little girls would stand side by side 

and exchange shy, sidelong glances, or, when 

they were prompted by their elders to go and 

amuse themselves, they would sedately pace 

the kitchen-garden walks, or visit the tame 

rabbits and the strawberry beds, the little 

visitor never forgetting what was due to 

her best frock and gloves. And when the 

carriage had driven off, Thomasina would 

wrathfuUy declare that making pot-pourri or 

preserving dried cherries in the still-room 

was much more amusing than trying to en* 

tertain ^ such stupid children. Yet in her 
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heart she longed for full and free companion- 
ship, and, now that she was growing too old 
to be merely a plaything, an aching sense of 
loneliness had crept over her hitherto un- 
clouded life. 

Mr. Windsor, the lawyer and agent for the 
estate, occupied a cottage on the outskirts of 
the park, and his family was large, and 
various enough in sex and age to afford 
Thomasina a choice of friends ; but it had 
been decreed by the higher powers that such 
an intimacy might be inconvenient in after 
life, and the children knew litde of each 
other beyond the colour of their Sunday 
bonnet ribbons, when they could be seen 
Over the backs of their respective pews in 
church. Any nearer acquaintance must be 
considered as contraband, and Thomasina 
would not reveal such advances as had been 
made even to her most indulgent of grand- 
fathers. Within the last few weeks two of 

C 2' 
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the Windsor boys had been sent to the 
grammar school of a neighbouring town, 
and they used to take the road which lay 
across the park. After Thomasina had once 
or twice encountered them, riding double on 
their forest pony, she began to consider such 
an encounter as the pleasantest incident 
which enlivened her solitary rambles. She 
timed her walks to suit the hours of their 
return from school, and returned with a sense 
of disappointment if she failed to meet 
theni at one of the cross-gates. When the 
boys began to discover that such frequent 
meetings could not be purely accidental, they 
acknowledged the compliment with a nod or 
a smile ; and one day, when Thomasina was 
emboldened to hold open the gate for them, 
the elder boy threw her a handful of nuts 
with a saucy glance from his bright eyes* 
She coloured with pleasure, and thought that 
no nuts had ever tasted so sweet, though 
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these were plucked from the bushes which 
she had visited herself an hour before. It 
was, therefore, to her usual post that Thoma- 
sina now betook herself, and for the first 
time more than an unspoken greeting was 
exchanged with the two boys who rode up to 
the gates which shut off the deer-park from 
the more open forest ground. There was 
something amiss with the fastening, which 
Thomasina failed to undo, and one of the 
boys sprang off the pony to help her. * It is 
too stiff for you,' he said, setting aside the 
little fingers with a certain blunt courtesy; 
* I can manage it* 

'Thank you,' said Thomasina in a low, 
breathless whisper. 

*We ought to thank you for letting us 
through so often. I say, what is your name ? 
Jem says that it is no business of mine, but 
I like to know.* 

* Thomasina Bertram/ replied the little 
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girl, slightly mortified that her personal 
identity was not already known to her new 
friends. She knew very well that they were 
Robin and Jem Windsor, and that Robin's 
eyes were blue, and she liked his curly 
yellow hair better than his younger brother s 
redder locks. 

* I meant your Christian name ; of course 
I know that you are Miss Bertram. Thoma- 
sina is the name on all the Bertram monu- 
ments in the chancel, and we call it Asinine 
Tom.' 

*You may call me Asinine Tom if you 
like ; I hate my fine name,' said Thomasina. 

* Thank you,' rejoined Robin laughing. 
* Good afternoon, Tom.' For the gates had 
been opened and shut again, and Jem was 
switching the flies off his pony's ears and 
looking impatient. 

As the boys rode off the great stable 
bell rang some warning strokes, which 
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Thomasina knew to be a summons that she 
must not disregard ; and she returned home 
with her mind so full of the adventure, that 
she had forgotten Aunt Thomasina's exist- 
ence. It was not without its interest for the 
young Windsors, and, when they had un- 
saddled the pony and turned him into the 
paddock, they burst into the school-room to 
relate the incident to their eldest sister, a 
fair, fresh-coloured girl of seventeen, who 
was presiding at the children's tea. 

* Isay, Polly,' exclaimed Jem, * Robin has 
been making up to the lady of the manor, 
and, by way of making himself agreeable, he 
has revealed the nickname of Asinine Tom.' 

* And she really looked quite flattered,' 
added Robin, while Mary turned red and 
pale with dismay. 

* Oh, Robin, how could you ? It might be 
papa's ruin if Sir Richard and Lady Bertram 
were to hear it' 
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' She would not be such a sneak as to tell ; 
if I thought so, I should never let her open 
the gates for us again/ said Robin, and this 
appalling threat was received with a shout 
of laughter by the rest of the family. 

* It was you who first read it off the monu- 
ments, you know, Polly,' added Jem. 

* It was only a joke among ourselves. I 
should have thought it very imprudent, as 
well as impertinent, to tell a Bertram.' 

* Prudence be hanged ! ' said Robin. * I 
tell you that the young person liked it. She 
has nice eyes and an honest smile; and I 
can tell you, Dolly, that her hands are much 
whiter and better shaped than yours.' And 
he laid hold of his little sister's brown paw 
and held it up to public derision. 

* Not whiter than mine would be if I chose 
to be a fine lady and wear gloves,' said 
Dolly, aggrieved by this attack. 

' I doubt whether Asinine Tom is much 
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of a fine lady/ said Robin ; * she looks after 
us with her great, wistful eyes as if she would 
give all her dignity to be allowed to scamper 
about on a bare-backed pony, or to make a 
row with us here over our bread-and-scrape/ 

* Now, Robin,' said Mary desperately, 
' you must not, you really must not, use that 
foolish nickname. Unless you promise to 
speak of her properly, as Miss Bertram, I 
shall go straight in to papa as soon as he 
comes home/ 

* We will call her Miss Bertram by all 
means,' said Jem, 'just for the sake of 
hearing her ask us to call her Tom. I do 
believe, Polly, that you are jealous of our 
fine friendship.' 

* You are very naughty, provoking boys, 
and deserve to have your ears boxed,' re- 
torted Mary with unwonted heat ; but when 
Robin said, with an innocent air of surprise, 
* I do declare that Polly has lost her 
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temper ! ' she joined in the general laugh, 
and the subject was allowed to drop. 

It was not to such a scene of wrangling 
and turbulent merriment that Thomasina 
returned home. Her aunt, still in her high 
bonnet and scarlet shawl, was sitting upright 
in her chair ; Lady Bertram was knitting the 
squares for a cotton quilt ; and Sir Richard, 
who was ever a man of few words, had 
subsided into his easy-chair. But they all 
brightened up when the little white figure 
appeared through the folding doors of the 
library, though Lady Bertram asked a little 
tartly where Thomasina had been. 

* Only in the park, granny. I came back 
as soon as I heard the bell. How do you, 
Aunt Thomasina ? ' And she presented her 
cheek to be kissed, with the sedate decorum 
so often acquired by an only child. 

* She is grown, is she not ? She was a 
little, . toddling thing when you came here 
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last/ said Sir Richard with a furtive glance, 
which seemed to appeal to his sister s admi- 
ration. 

' She has grown very like Anthony/ said 
Mrs. Grey. ' I was afraid — I thought, at 
least — that sh^ was going to take after her 
mother.' . 

* Where zs Anthony, grandpapa ? ' said 
Thoma,sina ; and the question perplexed her 
aunt, who said, 

* Whom does the child mean ? ' 

* Anthony — her father,' said Sir Richard, 
with a gruff chuckle of amusement. * She 
has always called him so since she could 
speak plain ; she has never heard him called 
anything else.' 

* Upon my word ! ' ejaculated Mrs. Grey» 
* I suppose, child, that you never heard of 
the fifth commandnient ? ' 

*'The commandments are stuck up among 
the monuments at church,' said T^omasina^ 
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With a mental resolution that she would 
make it her object next Sunday to ascertain 
how often her obnoxious name was inscribed 
in letters of gold on black marble tablets. 

' Sir Richard will tell you/ resumed Mrs. 
Grey, 'that we always addressed our dear 
parents as honoured sir and madam.' 

* Did you really ? ' said Thomasina. * If 
I said so, Anthony would think that I was 
laughing at him.' And again Sir Richard's 
hearty laugh applauded her sharpness. * It 
must be tea-time/ the little girl added, with 
a serene sense of victory. * I will go up to 
mammy's room.' 

Sir Richard hardly waited until the door 
was closed to ask his sister what she thought 
of her godchild, and, although he scarcely 
expected an enthusiastic reply, her faint 
praise did not satisfy him. 

'She is pretty enough, Sir Richard, but 
she wants discipline/ 
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* Sir Richard and her father do spoil her/ 
said Lady Bertram. * If I say a word to 
her, they declare that I want to break her 
spirit. But she is a good child.' 

*As good a child as ever breathed/ said 
Sir Richard. 

* I don't doubt it, Sir Richard ; but the 
best meat will be spoiled by bad cooking. 
It is against nature to bring up the child 
by herself, with all her elders to worship 
her, and you ought to send her to school, 
to be knocked about until she finds her own 
level. I only do my duty as a godmother in 
giving this advice, but of course you will not 
act upon it' 

* Of course not,' said Sir Richard ; ' the 
child shall never leave the Chase in my time. 
I don't want her to be turned into a pert, 
stuck-up school-girl, or to hear of her moping 
and pining, which is mofe likely* She is all 
that a child ought to be— natural and intel- 
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ligent, and not a bit forward. I don't believe 
that there is another like her in all the 
country for ten miles round/ 

' You might as well say in all England/ 
rejoined Mrs. Grey/ 

' And so I will/ said Sir Richard stoutly. 
' Not in all England, to my mind.' 

* And then you say that the child will 
not be spoiled!' said Mrs. Grey, lifting up 
her hands and eyes. Sir Richard took up 
the newspaper and crackled it noisily, as a 
sign that he had had enough of the discus- 
sion. 

Thomasina, meanwhile, had gone to her 
mother s room, from whom, perhaps, of all 
the inmates of the great house, she received 
least of the w^orship deprecated by Mrs. 
Grey. Before entering the room she in-* 
stinctively smoothed her hair and adjusted 
the tippet, which had twisted itself awry, 
singe there was apt to be more of criticism 
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than of affection In her mother s greeting. 
She, too, thought that Thomasina was 
allowed to grow up wild and untutored, and, 
with the languor of failing health, she fretted 
over evils which she felt herself powerless 
to remedy. 

* How late you are, dear child !* she said ; 
* I waited tea for you, and now it is almost 
cold/ 

* I am sorry that I am late, mammy. I 
ivas obliged to stay a minute in the drawing* 
room to speak to Aunt Thomasina.' 

* And what does Aunt Thomasina think 
of you ?' 

. * I do not think that she likes me much,* 
said Thomasina, with the quick instinct of a 
child to divine disapprobation ; * I am sdre 
that I do not like her.' 

. * Your father is very fond of Aunt Tho* 
masina,' said Mrs. Bertram. 

* Yes, mammy.; I remember his saying so 
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one day, and you said that she was grim and 
hard-featured/ 

' Little girls must not be so free with their 
criticism/ said Mrs. Bertram, smiling only a 
little. ' I do not want my Thomasina to 
grow up pert and forward. I wish that you 
had regular school-room discipline instead of 
living so much with your elders/ 

* I wish so too/ said Thomasina, speaking 
by a sudden impulse, which brought the 
vivid colour flushing over her face and neck ; 
* I should like to learn lessons with the little 
Windsors. They must have a regular 
school-room/ 

' What do you know of the little Windsors, 
Thomasina ? ' 

'Not so very much, mammy ; but I see 
them in church, and I think that they look 
nice. There are two little girls with red hair, 
about as old as I am, and another tall sister, 
who has her hair turned up. And there afe 
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two boys, very nice indeed, who ride through 
the park to school/ 

' Why you know a great deal, Thomasina. 
How long has the scheme been working in 
your little brain ?' 

* I do not know, mammy. It is rather 
dull to have nothing regular to do, and only 
grown-up people to talk to/ 

' It is nothing to be ashamed of, at any 
rate,' said Mrs. Bertram, observing that 
eagerness had brought tears into the child's 
eyes. ' I hardly know what your father will 
say to your associating with the children, but 
I used to know Mrs. Windsor slightly, and 
she was a ladylike, well-educated woman. 
We must think over the matter, and, in the 
meantime, I am pleased to find that. you wish 
for school life in any shape.' And Tho- 
masina was well satisfied with this reception 
of her grand scheme for a closer association 
with her new acquaintance. 
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CHAPTER III. 

That very night Mrs. Bertram was seized 
with one of -the hysterical attacks to which 
she had for some time been liable, and it was 
followed by insensibility and death. Tho- 
masina never again saw her mother in life, 
although she was led into the darkened room 
to kiss her cold, dead face. It had been a 
poor, useless life, as Mrs. Grey remarked, 
with greater truth than tenderness : the 
remorseless wave of Time had closed over 
it, and she was little missed or mourned. 
Even the little girl cried more from an in- 
dignant sense of her own hardness of heart 
than with any true sorrow. As she crept 
past the rooms which her mother had occu- 
pied, she remembered with compunction how 
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often she had trod more lightly in passing 
the door, lest Mrs. Bertram should hear and 
call her in ; how she had sometimes even 
feigned not to hear the call, because the 
atmosphere of the sick-room oppressed and 
wearied her. The husbands grief was 
scarcely more genuine ; marriage had made 
no difference in his habits, and, except for the 
added tenderness which he lavished on his 
child, the severance of the tie wrought little 
apparent change. The signs of outward 
mourning were, however, deep ; the great 
square pew was hung with black, and the 
young Windsors looked with awe-struck and 
pitiful eyes at Thomasina as she walked up 
the aisle beside her father, in her crape frock 
and bonnet, on the Sunday after the funeral. 
The question again arose, what was to be 
done with Thomasina ; and on the same 
afternoon, when the little girl was seated on 
her father's knee in one of the bay windows 
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of the librarj', the matter was discussed 
between them. * What do you think that 
Aunt Thomasina says ? ' said Anthony, in- 
serting his broad finger into one of the child's 
brown curls. 

* I suppose that she wants to cut off my 
hair ; and I am sure that I do not care/ 
said Thomasina a little defiantly. 

* I should care very much, my little 
woman. But it is not that We have been 
wondering what you are to do, now that 
there can be no more lessons with mamma, 
and Aunt Thomasina says that you ought to 
go to school or have a governess, like other 
little girls, instead of roaming about like an 
unbroken colt' 

* I don't believe that Aunt Thomasina is 
so very fond of reading,' said the child, 
glancing across the room towards the chair 
on which the old lady sat upright, making 
preternatural efforts to keep awake over a 
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volume of ' Blair's Sermons/ ' But I will tell 
you one thing, Anthony : I mean to leave 
off calling you i/ia^ and being a dunce, not 
because Aunt Thomasina wishes it, but 
because I wish it myself. Mammy and I 
had almost settled, the very last time I saw 
her, that I should go and learn lessons with 
the Windsors/ 

Anthony was first doubtful, and then took 
kindly to the suggestion. Sir Richard strenu- 
ously denied the need of any education ; Lady 
Bertram, prompted by her sister-in-law, urged 
that the child should be sent to school ; and 
Thomasina's own scheme was a compromise, 
which always approves itself to the mind of an 
indolent man. Not without applause of Tho- 
masina s disinterested thirst for knowledge, 
he laid her proposal before the family con- 
clave that evening, and it was not at first 
favourably received. 

' I cannot think that the agent's children 
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will be fit associates for her/ said Lady Ber- 
tram, more rigid in her exclusiveness than if 
she had been born a Bertram. 

' At all events/ said Mrs. Grey shrewdly, 

* they will be more fit than the stable-boys 
with whom I saw Thomasina feeding the 
chickens yesterday.' 

* She will soon tire of it,' said Sir Richard ; 

* but if she has a fancy for spending an hour 
or two in the Windsors* school-room, I see no 
harm in it. ■ Only I must not miss my little 
maid from her place at breakfast or dessert, 
and no lessons shall interfere with her rides 
with me, which are of more good than book- 
learning at her time of life.' 

' As an experiment, and to break her into 
something better, I am quite in favour of it,' 
said Mrs. Grey. * I don't say that it is the 
best thing you could do, Anthony, but any- 
thing is better than letting her run wild' 

This qualified approbation was supposed 
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to settle the question, and it was further de- 
cided that, since decorum forbade the ladies 
to make any visits at present. Sir Richard 
should ride down to the cottage next morn- 
ing to open the negotiation with Mrs. Wind- 
sor. Anthony had promised to tell Thoma- 
sina what was decided before she went to 
sleep that evening, and went up to her room 
for the purpose. She was in bed, but lying 
awake with flushed cheeks, which revealed 
the eagerness of her expectation. * It is to 
be, if Mrs. Windsor does not mind having 
another little girl to teach,' said Anthony, 
and Thomasina expressed her satisfaction by 
springing up in bed to give him an energetic 
hug. Long after he was gone she lay awake, 
planning how the Windsor interest might be 
secured, and the chilliness of an autumnal 
morning did not discourage her from putting 
the scheme into execution. 

Robin and Jem Windsor had missed Tho- 
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masinas little figure at the gate since her 
mother's death, and they scarcely knew how 
to greet her when they saw her at the accus- 
tomed station ; she had never before met 
them on the way to morning school, and the 
boys were embarrassed by the difficulty, natu- 
ral to the young, of expressing sympathy 
which they are not slow to feel. But Tho- 
masina was not deterred by shyness from de- 
claring her purpose in this escapade. 

* Do you know — do you think,' she began 
breathlessly, ' that Mrs. Windsor will let me 
do lessons with your sisters ? Sir Richard 
is going to ask her to-day, and I am afraid 
that she will think that I am spoiled and 
stupid. I know that I am stupid, but I want 
you to persuade her to try me.' 

' If she says no, it need not be because you 
are stupid,' said Robin ; * father says that we 
are all, except Polly, the stupidest lot of chil- 
dren he ever knew. And it is Polly who 
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teaches the girls, not mother. Why do you 
not have a governess of your own ? * 

Thomasina turned pale at the suggestion. 
' Because I should hate it. I want some one 
to talk to ; not a grown-up person. You 
know that I am all alone here/ added Tho- 
masina, looking down, to allow two great 
tears to course slowly down her cheeks. She 
cried because she was lonely rather than 
because she was motherless, yet the boys 
thought most of her recent loss. 

* Polly will be good to you if you do come 
to our school-room,' said Robin ; * but father 
and mother must settle it of course, and I 
daresay that it will be settled in some way 
before we get home. We shall be late for 
school now, if we. do not go on.' The pony 
cantered off with his double load, and Tho- 
masina looked wistfully after them before re- 
turning to the family breakfast-table. Lady 
Bertram gave a reproachful glance at her 
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crape trimmings, all wet and draggled with 
the heavy autumnal dew, and asked where 
she had been so early. 

* Only in the park,' said Thomasina ; ' the 
grass is rather wet, but it is very fresh and 
pleasant/ 

* It is the early bird that takes the worm,' 
said Sir Richard, caressing her hand ; * you 
are a wise little maid to breathe the fresh air 
while you can, since they are going to shut 
you up with your tasks in a school-room. And 
I tell you what, my lady : the child shall ride 
down to the cottage with me, and I can get 
some one to hold her pony while I go in to 
see Mrs. Windsor. Then she can see how 
she likes the look of things, and, if they do 
not please her, we will give up the plan alto- 
gether.' 

* Yes, grandfather,' said Thomasina, her 
eyes bright with pleasure ; ' I should like to 
go with you very much.' 
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At the appointed hour the little girl stood 
on the hall steps, dressed in her habit and 
beaver hat ; and Anthony lifted her on to the 
old roan pony, which paced soberly beside 
Sir Richard's cob through the forest glades of 
the Chase. Thomasina's mind was full of the 
bright anticipations which gild the future to 
the mind of childhood at every turn of life, 
and she scarcely spoke until they reached the 
paling of the cottage garden, when her courage 
began to fail ; she felt that it was a moment- 
ous occasion, and that Sir Richard did not 
half like his errand. She feared that he 
might not plead her cause successfully, and, 
looking up in his face, she said, * I should like 
to come in too.' 

'And so you should, my lamb, if I had 
come on any other errand ; but I think the 
matter may be better settled without you. 
It is likely enough that you may know the 
place too well a week hence. Here, you 
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boy, come and hold the horses for me/ As 
Sir Richard dismounted he gave the boy a 
special charge to look after Miss Bertram, 
giving him to understand that she was made 
of porcelain ware, and not of common delft, 
like his master's children. Thomasina and 
her pony were, however, quite capable of 
taking care of themselves, and, while the 
latter stood sleepily blinking in the sun, 
Thomasina scanned with eager eyes such 
tokens of family life as came in her way. 
She looked curiously at the plot of ground 
which seemed to be given up to the children, 
and which was in a chaotic state, not trim 
and bright like her own garden at the Chase, 
on which the gardener bestowed especial care. 
There was a half-built rockery and a ruined 
arbour and some neglected vegetables ; also 
a broken wheelbarrow and a dismembered 
doll. In one corner there was a rabbit-hutch, 
and in another the four-year-old child, whose 
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education had not yet begun, was engaged in 
constructing a bird-trap out of five bricks. 
Through the open window of the school-room 
Thomasina could hear the practice of scales 
and exercises on a well-worn piano, and once 
a shaggy head appeared at the window, and 
was only recalled by a peremptory summons 
from within. The time occupied in making 
these observations did not appear long, and 
Sir Richard presently reappeared, followed 
by Mrs. Windsor. 

* Here she is, a little mite of a thing, as 
you see,' said the old man, with an uncon- 
scious desire to obtain a confirmation of his 
belief that education was superfluous in such 
a case. 'You would scarcely believe that 
she has the best hand and seat on a horse 
that I ever knew.' 

* So I have heard my husband say,' said 
Mrs. Windsor, smiling kindly at the blushing 
child. 
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' And so sensible too ; I am sure that any- 
one may be glad to teach her. Bless you ! 
she knows all about the place.' Sir Richard 
added, since Mrs. Windsor did not respond 
at once, 'There's nothing talked ofif be- 
tween her father and me which she don't 
know of. Then I may tell Lady Bertram it 
is settled if your husband and daughter see 
no objection ? ' 

* Nothing can be settled until I have talked 
it over with them,' said Mrs. Windsor, con- 
scious that she was the person conferring the 
favour. Yet her heart warmed towards the 
motherless child, and she added that she 
hoped they were soon to be better ac- 
quainted. 

M think that she means to have me,' said 
Thomasina as they rode away. 

' She made some objections,* growled Sir 
Richard ; * but that is the way with women ; 
they always turn a thing inside out instead 
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of going straight into it. She is afraid that 
you will put the others out by not coming 
regularly, and she doubts whether the eldest 
girl can get through more teaching than she 
has to do already. But I can always make 
Windsor see the rights of a thing, and I 
must talk to him if she does not come round.' 

As he had predicted, Mr. Windsor did see 
the expediency of obliging his employers in 
the matter. Polly, stimulated by the younger 
members of the family, was willing and even 
eager to accept the charge of another pupil ; 
and it was agreed that Thomasina should 
begin her career in the Windsors' school-room 
in the following week. Sir Richard and 
Anthony pleaded for another week s grace, 
and they would have been mortified to know 
how little it was desired by Thomasina 
herself 

* One thing I have to say,' Mary Windsor 
set forth to the party assembled in the school- 
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room on that eventful Monday : ' if any of 
you make use of that foolish nickname of 
" Asinine Tom/' I shall resign and ask mother 
to look out for a regular governess, who may 
be able to keep you in order. What is she 
to call me, I wonder ? " Polly " is so very 
undignified.' 

* If she calls you "governess,'' it will have 
a truly imposing effect/ said Robin, as he 
swallowed the last mouthful of the early 
breakfast which was prepared for the boys 
in the school-room. ' Now, Jem, we must 
be off. Good morning, Miss Windsor,' he 
added, with a flourish of his rusty cap, to 
which Polly responded by a glance of min- 
gled anger and amusement, her normal 
relations with her school-boy brothers. 

It must be admitted that the task of re- 
straining the high spirits and lawless im- 
pulses of her pupils was almost beyond her- 
powers. Mr. Windsor was a reserved man. 
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absorbed in business, and living chiefly in 
his study ; and Mrs. Windsor thought first 
of her babies, and then of the difficulties of 
feeding and clothing her large family. When 
Polly had declared the boys to be altogether 
beyond her control they were sent to school, 
and this had only increased the difficulty of 
maintaining order whenever they were at 
home. She had assented to the general 
verdict in favour of admitting Thomasina 
into the school-room, in hopes that she might 
infuse an element of refinement, and now 
she was full of misgivings lest the experi- 
ment might fail. But she was a sensible, 
spirited girl, and, in spite of occasional fits 
of despair, she was conscious of doing her 
work honestly and, on the whole, successfully. 
Punctual to the hour the new pupil ap- 
peared. The school-room had been made 
unusually spruce in honour of the occasion, 
and Dora had taken unwonted pains to learn 
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her French verbs perfectly, and to dye her 
fingers less deeply in the ink than was 
generally thought inevitable. Mrs. Windsor 
intercepted Thomasina at the front door, 
and took her upstairs to take off her habit, 
and she entered in correct school-room cos- 
tume ; her hair was smooth and shining, and 
she wore a white bib and apron over her 
short-sleeved black frock. She looked pale 
and nervous, and her eyes dropped before 
the fire of glances directed towards her. 
Now that the moment so eagerly expected 
had arrived, she wished herself elsewhere. 

There was nothing formidable in Polly's 
appearance. She had smooth, fair hair and 
a fresh-coloured skin, rather small, light-blue 
eyes, and a plump figure — too plump to suit 
her own ideas of beauty ; but it is a fault 
on the right side at the angular age of 
seventeen. She kissed Thomasina and- in- 
troduced her to the two younger girls — 
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Dora, who had red, and Lizzy, who had 
sandy hair^rand both were freckled. Then 
came Dick and Ben, two small boys in 
pinafores, and Anne, the youngest in the 
school-room. Each in turn was named to 
the new-comer, and each stared a litde 
harder as his or her turn came round. 
Thomasina's cheeks, which had been pale 
before, were crimson now, and she did not 
know how she got through her mornings 
work. J5he certainly could give no coherent 
account of it to Sir Richard, who was sitting 
on his horse at the green gate when the 
twelve-o'clock bell gave the signal that 
lessons were over. The young Windsors 
trooped out with riotous mirth, and Mary 
accompanied Thomasina to the gate, and 
said, with diffident smiles and blushes, that 
her new pupil had done very well. Sir 
Richard was a great potentate in her eyes, 
and she thought it very gracious of him to 
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apologise, as he did, fcH" allowing her to 
setde Thomasina on her pony, instead of 
dismounting himselfl 

' A very nice-looking girl she is,' said Sir 
Richard as they trotted briskly home ; ' but 
the others look like a lot of young bar- 
barians. What do you say, Thomasina ? ' 

' I do not know much about the children,' 
she replied sedately, ' but I think that I shall 
like them alL I do like Miss Windsor.' 

It was a half-holiday at the grammar 
school that day, and they met the two boys, 
also trotting home to dinner. Jem looked 
askance at Thomasina, and Robin, when he 
was satisfied that Sir Richard was looking 
another way, gave a saucy nod, as if to ask 
her how she liked it It was a question which 
she had to answer two or three times in the 
course of the day. To Anthony she was 
communicative, but when Mrs. Grey said, 
* Well, child, how did you get on ? ' and 
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Lady Bertram looked up briskly to hear her 
reply, Thomasina pursed up her little lips 
and said demurely, * Very well indeed, Aunt 
Thomasina ; ' and nothing more could be 
extracted from her. 

When the two old ladies had gone out 
driving she perched on her father's knee, 
and said resentfully, * It is not any business 
of Aunt Thomasina's, is it now ? ' 

'She is your godmother, and it is kind of 
her to take an interest in my little girl/ 

* If asking questions is taking an interest, 
I do not think it is kind at all. Polly is kind. 
She says that I may call her Polly, although 
I suppose that Aunt Thomasina will think 
it impertinent' 

' Is Polly Miss Windsor, your new go- 
verness ? ' 

* Yes ; but she is not like a governess in 
a book. She has such nice ways, and she 
is very good-natured and merry. And she 
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says that I am not so very particularly 
stupid/ 

' That is a consolation indeed/ said An- 
thony smiling. He scarcely required such a 
testimony to the quickness of his little girl's 
intelligence. 

* You must come and fetch me to-morrow/ 
continued Thomasina, ' and then perhaps 
you will see her. Sir Richard says that she 
is very nice looking.* 

Anthony endorsed this opinion when he 
saw Mary Windsor some days later. He 
was always shy with women, and Mary was 
at least equally afraid of Mr. Bertram, but 
some sort of acquaintance grew up between 
them. Thomasina was a bond of union, and 
the rule laid down by Lady Bertram, that 
intercourse between the two families should 
be restricted to the hours of study, was soon 
relaxed. She was occasionally allowed to 
spend an afternoon at the cottage, and this 
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made it necessary to invite the young Wind- 
sors to visit her at the Chase. Although 
Thomasina was on good terms with the 
whole family, Polly and the two school-boys, 
whom she saw but rarely, were her chief 
allies. She enjoyed an afternoon's nutting 
with Jem and Robin, but there was a want 
of polish about the younger children, and the 
bickering and conflict of wills and passions, 
from which no large family is exempt, were 
distasteful to her. Her first fancy for Polly 
deepened into warm affection, to which Mary 
Windsor readily responded, for she declared 
Thomasina to be her most docile and affec- 
tionate pupil. They took long walks to- 
gether, and, when Mr. Windsor could spare 
his horse, Mary was invited to ride with Sir 
Richard and the little girl. Sir Richard had 
demurred at first, but it was Thomasina's 
wish, and Thomasina's will was law. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A YEAR slipped away in this new order of 
things, and Mrs. Grey was again expected 
to arrive on her autumn visit to the Chase. 
It was a bright September day, and Tho- 
masina, when she started for a ride with 
her father, suggested that they should go 
round by the cottage, and invite Mary 
Windsor to join them. Mr. and Mrs. 
Windsor were away from home, and the 
horse must want exercise. Anthony as- 
sented, and, as they rode up to the gate, 
Polly came out of the conservatory to meet 
them in her gardening gloves, for she had 
been engaged in trimming off the withered 
stalks of scarlet geraniums. She listened^ 
with colour a little heightened by embar- 
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rassment, to the request preferred by Tho- 
masina, and hesitated about her reply, for 
she doubted whether her mother would 
approve of her riding with Mr. Bertram, 
although she had often gone out with Sir ' 
Richard. But, after a second glance at 
Anthony's middle-aged figure and grizzled 
whiskers, she decided that her scruples were 
absurd and gave a pleased assent. She 
was too sensible of the honour done to her 
to spend any unnecessary time in putting 
on her habit ; yet some delay was inevitable, 
and Thomasina had the opportunity of ask- 
ing her father if he was not very glad 
that Polly was coming. Anthony assented, 
soberly enough; he was pleased only with 
his little girl's pleasure. 

He enjoyed his ride, however; he went 
little into society, and when he found him- 
self seated next to a young lady at a dinner 
party he was quite at a loss how to en- 
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tertain her ; but it occurred to him that Miss 
Windsor was unlike othfer young ladies. Her 
tone was fresh and pleasant, and entirely 
free from coquetry, and, if her personal at- 
tractions had been fewer, Thomasina's eager 
affection would have predisposed Anthony 
in her favour. 

When they returned from their ride Mrs. 
Grey was installed in the drawing-room, just 
as she had been when Thomasina came back 
from her stolen interview with the young 
Windsors in the park the year before. Time 
seemed to stand still with Aunt Thomasina ; 
at thirty-five she had been a stiff, weather- 
beaten, middle-aged woman, and thirty years 
later she was stiff and weather-beaten and 
middle-aged still. The younger Thomasina 
submitted meekly to her prickly kisses, and 
stood before her aunt, who looked her over 
from head to foot, as a sergeant may inspect 
a raw recruit on drill. 
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* She has grown/ Mrs. Grey said at last, 
' but she is not so tall as my Thomasina was 
at the same age/ 

' She is tall enough/ responded Sir Richard 
touchily ; ' I do not want to see her shoot up 
into a pale, lanky girl/ 

Thomasina looked gratefully at the speaker, 
and escaped to stand between his knees and 
to fondle his great brown hand. ' We have 
had such a nice ride, grandfather. Polly 
went with us.' 

* Polly is Miss Windsor,' Anthony ex- 
plained, since Mrs. Grey looked up for 
information. 

' The child's governess ?' said Mrs. Grey. 

* Yes, Aunt Thomasina ; but not so much 
my governess as my friend,' said Thomasina, 
incited to audacity by the countenance 
afforded by Sir Richard's presence. ' I do 
not call father Anthony any more, but I 
do call my governess Polly, though she is 
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my pastor and master. I have learned my 
catechism since you were here last year.' 

' You do not seem to have learned to 
apply it/ said Mrs. Grey drily. And, when 
the child had left the room, she was not 
deterred by the opposition awakened on a 
former occasion from repeating her convic- 
tion that her niece would be ruined if she 
were not sent to school. ' The pertness 
which is amusing in a child becomes in- 
tolerable as she grows older, and it cer- 
tainly would not be tolerated anywhere but 
at home.' 

'Sir Richard will not hear of her being 
sent to schooj,' said Lady Bertram. 

* Indeed I will not,' said Sir Richard 
with great heat ' The present arrangement 
gives her learning enough, and I will not 
have the child's spirit broken to please any- 
one. I like her saucy ways, and Anthony 
thinks with me.' Anthony assented; nor 
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was he at all disposed to resent the assump- 
tion that he took only a secondary interest 
in the child's welfare. 

On another point Mrs. Grey felt it her 
duty to enter a protest, but she took the 
opportunity of doing so when the gentlemen 
were not present. ' How old is this Miss 
Windsor, with whom Anthony is riding 
about the country ? ' she enquired of Lady 
Bertram. 

' Oh, she is quite a girl — only seventeen 
or eighteen. She ought to be at school 
herself, only Mr. Windsor could not afiford 
to keep her there ; and she was always quick 
and forward.' 

' And do you think that a forward school- 
girl, and pretty too, Sir Richard says, ought 
to have the opportunity of making a fool of 
Anthony ? ' 

'Of Anthony?' repeated Lady Bertram 
in simple amazement; *he will never look 
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at another woman in that sort of way. Some 
people might have wished him to marry 
* again — and have a son, perhaps — but Sir 
Richard does not see it at all. He thinks 
that it would be such an injustice to Tho- 
masina; for now, of course, everything is 
settled on her.' 

* It is very well to tell me what Sir Richard 
thinks/ rejoined Mrs. Grey, *but I was 
speaking of Anthony.' 

'.Anthony has always been a good son,' 
said Lady Bertram placidly ; * it would not 
enter his head to do anything so disgracefully 
absurd as to marry our agent's daughter.' 

* My dear Julia, neither Anthony's good 
heart nor his good sense will prevent his 
being made a fool of by a pretty face. And 
I am far from thinking it undesirable for him 
to make a second marriage, supposing his 
choice were to fall on a sensible woman of a 
suitable age, as my Thomasina would have 
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been/ Mrs. Grey added with a shade of 
asperity. * I imagine that you and Sir 
Richard do not expect to live for ever, and, 
since Anthony has never been allowed to 
think for himsdf, I should like to know what 
he is to do with his headstrong, flighty girl 
when they are left together. However, if 
you are resolved not to have another 
daughter-in-law, you will take my advice 
and discountenance these long rides with a 
pretty young woman.' 

* She is nothing so very pretty,' said Lady 
Bertram ; ' only a plump, yellow-haired girl, 
very quiet and sensible. She has done 
exceedingly well for Thomasina, and I 
should think it an impertinence, both to 
Anthony and to the Windsors, to show any 
want of confidence in her. The child must 
have companions,' 

* She would have companions at school,' said 
Mrs. Grey, with characteristic pertinacity. 
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* You heard what Sir Richard said about 
that, and you know well enough that when 
he says a thing he sticks to it' 

' He was always obstinate when he was 
a boy/ said Mrs. Grey, as memory carried 
her back to childish quarrels of sixty years 
ago. * Well, Julia, I have done my duty in 
speaking, though it is only a thankless task 
to give advice, and I hope that you may 
have no cause to remember my words when 
the mischief is past undoing.* 

' I hope so, too, Thomasina ; I am not at 
all uneasy.' And, though Lady Bertram's 
serene confidence in Anthony was unshaken, 
the two old ladies parted to dress for 
dinner with minds a little ruffled by the con- 
troversy. 

Polly's ride with Mr. Bertram had also 
been the theme for family discussion at the 
cottage. ' I suppose that the little girl is 
chaperon enough.*^* Mrs. Windsor had said to 
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her husband. * Polly seemed rather anxious 
to know whether we should think it all 
right; 

* Of course it is all right, if she does not 
knock up my mare by riding too fast and 
too far/ said Mr. Windsor ; * it seems to me 
absurd to suppose that any chaperon is 
needed. Why the man is old enough to be 
her grandfather' — Lady Bertram had only 
said her father — * and as steady as Old 
Time. Anthony Bertram will not marry 
again unless Sir Richard lays his commands 
upon him to do so, and you may be very 
sure that he will not order him to marry 
our Polly.' 

* Polly enjoyed her ride,' said Mrs. Wind- 
sor. * She says that Mr. Bertram is kind 
and pleasant, and that it is pretty to see the 
father and child together. I am glad that she 
should have the exercise and amusement, for 
she is really hard worked in the school-room.* 
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* That is all very well/ said Mr. Windsor ; 
* but she must not expect me to keep another 
horse for her.' 

In spite of this protest in the early days of 
the intimacy, it soon became an established 
custom that whenever Mr. Windsor did not 
want his horse, and occasionally when he did 
want it, and yet was unable to resist Polly s 
pleading glance, she joined the riding party 
from the Chase. Sometimes Sir Richard came, 
and sometimes Anthony, and it is doubtful 
how many months had elapsed before Mary 
Windsor was conscious of a feeling of dis- 
appointment when it was only the elder 
Bertram who rode up to the gate with Tho- 
masina. She liked Sir Richard, and was 
gratified by his notice ; for he talked to her a 
good deal, chiefly of his grandchild, who was, 
perhaps, the only subject in the world on 
which he could be eloquent Anthony was 
silent and reserved, but even his silence was 
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pleasant to her, and when he spoke it was 
with the same thoughtful tenderness with 
which he ever addressed Thomasina. She 
liked his paternal manner very much, per- 
haps a little too well. 

The country neighbours, who so often met 
Miss Windsor in Sir Richard's company, 
began to include her in their invitations to 
their garden parties — it was before the days 
of croquet — and Lady Bertram, partly out of 
good-nature, more perhaps from the instinct 
of opposition to her sister-in-law's advice, 
was very willing to take her. It was an 
excuse for taking Thomasina, who would not 
willingly ave gone without her, and the 
Windsors were gratified that Mary should 
be admitted into the county society, from 
which their own position excluded them. 

' Polly has no false jfiinery about her, and 
will be just as good a girl at home,' the 
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mother said, and she was justified in this 
belief. 

In the summer, when Thomasina was 
twelve years old, a great event occurred in 
her untravelled life. Her father was going 
to London on business, and when Mrs. Grey 
heard of it, she not only proposed that he 
should occupy a room in her house in Ches- 
terfield Street, but she invited her godchild 
to accompany him. Thomasina was drawn 
two ways, by her dislike to her great aunt 
and her desire to see the great world, but it 
was easy to divine which would prove the 
strongest attraction. Aunt Thomasina's 
manners might be grim, and her authority 
distasteful, but such considerations could not 
outweigh her father s delightful schemes for 
visiting the sights of London. The long 
journey by train was another motive for 
leaving home, for railway travelling was still 
regarded at the Chase as a dangerous inno- 
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vatlon, and, on the rare occasions when 
Thomasina's health had required change of 
air or medical advice, they had travelled in 
state with Sir Richard's own horses. Tho- 
masina decreed that the invitation must be 
accepted, and great was the ferment which 
ensued. While she distracted the minds of 
the young Windsors by recounting all the 
anticipated glories of St. PauPs and West- 
minster Abbey, the Tower of London and 
the Zoological Gardens, Lady Bertram 
gave employment to all the workwomen 
in the house and village, and provided 
Thomasina with such a trousseau of white 
frocks as might suffice for a long sea voyage. 
It was well known, as Lady Bertram re- 
marked, that nothing in town kept clean for 
half a day, and that good linen was utterly 
destroyed by the deleterious compounds used 
by London laundresses. 

Sir Richard made heroic efforts to be 
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pleased with Thomasinas anticipations of 
enjoyment, and at one moment it seemed to 
him that the business matters which he had 
delegated to Anthony might be better trans- 
acted in person; but he felt that it would 
be unhandsome to desert Lady Bertram, and 
resisted the temptation. The moment of 
departure arrived ; Thomasina had put marks 
in all her lesson-books, had taken an affec- 
tionate leave of Polly, exhorting her to read 
no more of that play of Berquin's which she 
and Dora were reading together until her 
return, had commended her rabbits and 
pigeons to the special care of the stable-boys, 
and her little feet were dancing with im- 
patience to be off. The two old people were 
low-spirited and anxious, and Anthony was 
bewildered by the conflicting instructions he 
received as to the care he must take of his 
own child. Nothing was left to his judg- 
ment, and he even acquiesced in his mother's 
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final order, that he should send an express to 
Marston Abbas for Mr. Bidwell if Thomasina 
took any of the infectious disorders which 
were always prevalent in London. It would 
be safer to trust to their own medical man, 
who knew the child's constitution, than to 
the best London advice. All Thomasina's 
fund of hypocrisy was needed to make her 
look mournful when Sir Richard hoped that 
she would remember how dull he and her 
granny must be until she came home again, 
and she was really glad when the family 
chariot had driven off and she might give 
her smiles free play. 

The railway journey was less adventurous 
and a little more wearisome than she had 
expected it to be; but her flagging spirits 
revived as they approached London, and the 
drive through the thronged streets seemed 
to her as delightful as it was dangerous. 
Mrs. Grey was more urbane and less cri- 
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tical as a hostess than as a visitor. She was 
amused by the Httle girl's fresh enjoyment 
of this new phase of life, and Anthony was 
the first to demur to the programme she 
laid down for the morrow, which included 
a panorama in the morning, a visit to the 
Polytechnic, particularly recommended by 
Jem Windsor, and a play in the evening. 
* We must not put too much into one day,' 
Anthony said, and Thomasina bore down 
upon him with her country experience, and 
said that there would be plenty of time if 
they began at six o'clock in the morning. 

* That is three hours too soon,* said Mrs. 
Grey. 

'You call six o'clock early!' exclaimed 
Thomasina ; * why the cows at home are 
often milked at four.' . 

* The milkers have not been to the play 
the night before. Besides you know that 
your father has not only come up for sight- 
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seeing, and there is law business for to- 

I ■ 

morrow morning. If your impatience cannot 
be restrained until he comes in, I will take 
you to the Coliseum after breakfast/ 

Thomasina's countenance fell. ' I do not 
see much good in that,' she said, * because 
if the Coliseum is nice, father must see it 
too.* Anthony was gratified, and Mrs. Grey 
not displeased, by this reply, and it was finally 
decided that Thomasina should employ the 
following morning in writing to her grand- 
father, and that the afternoon should be 
devoted to the Zoological Gardens. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The morning seemed long to Thomasina. 
She awoke quite early enough to milk the 
cows, and, in default of that pastoral occu- 
pation, was at a loss how to fill up her time. 

She went to her father's room and roused 

< 
him up a 'full hour before it was time for 

Mrs. Grey's early breakfast, and they could 

only pass away the time by inspecting the 

trophies of General Grey s military fame. 

Thomasina looked with considerable respect 

at his battered shako and the weather-stained 

uniform, in which there was a bullet-hole, 

the mark of a wound which had left him 

with an empty sleeve. These, and several 

other relics, were carefully sprinkled with 

lumps of camphor and arranged in a cabinet 
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With glass windows, and they served as the 
theme of Thomasina's letter to Sir Richard. 
But when breakfast was over, and the letter 
written, time hung heavily on her hands as 
she waited for her father's return. The view 
from a house in Chesterfield Street is neither 
lively nor extensive, and Thomasina looked 
out of the windows without finding much to 
amuse her. Punch went through the street, 
and Thomasina looked doubtfully at her 
aunt, who asked how old she was, and ob- 
served that it would be really absurd to 
call upon Punch to exhibit for her benefit. 
Thomasina was too sensible of the dignity 
of her twelve years to make any protest, but 
she thought that, if Anthony had been at 
home, he would not have been too old to 
enjoy the exhibition. Then Mrs. Grey asked 
Thomasina if she were not fond of reading, 
and she went to a shelf in which she kept a 
slender store of juvenile publications, dating 
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for the most part from the beginning of the 
century. Thomasina was attracted by the 
appearance of a ragged copy of the * Travels 
of Rolando/ but her aunt recommended 
* The Friendly Counsellor/ a book in small, 
pale print, which was highly moral but not 
very entertaining, and Thomasina sighed, 
fidgetted, and finally laid it aside to resume 
the occupation of counting the number of 
wheeled vehicles which drove through the 
street 

. * I am afraid that you have not yet learned 
application,' said Mrs. Grey. 

* I am very idle to-day,' said Thomasina 
candidly, * but then you know that I have 
come to London to see the world, not to sit 
at home and read all the morning. I can 
read at home, and Polly says that I give her 
less trouble than any of the others/ 

* Does Miss Windsor still ride with you as 
well as teach you ? ' enquired Mrs. Grey. 
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* She rides with us whenever Mr. Windsor 
can spare his horse — not so often as father 
and I would like to have her/ 

* Oh, indeed ! ' said Mrs. Grey ; ' perhaps 
some day your father may keep a horse for 
her.' 

* He might do it now if Polly would let 
him/ said Thomasina innocently. * I have 
sometimes asked her whether she could not 
ride one of our horses, and she always says 
that it would not do.' 

^ It would not do for your governess^ 
Thomasina, but it might do for your step- 
mother. Should you like to have a step- 
mother ? ' 

* I do not know what you mean,' said 
Thomasina, colouring all over. 

* Then I hope you never will know,' re- 
joined Mrs. Grey. 

The idea worked in Thomasina's little 
brain, though it was for a time overlaid by 
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the distractions of present enjoyment An- 
thony came home and ate a hurried luncheon, 
while the cab was standing at the door in 
which they were to drive to the Regent's 
Park. Thomasina went to get ready, and 
came down dressed in a long white pelisse, a 
straw bonnet tied with a broad pink ribbon 
and lined with a quilled bonnet cap, and white 
silk gloves. Anthony wore white trousers 
and waistcoat, and a bright blue coat with 
brass buttons; and, although such costume 
was less antiquated then than it would now 
appear, it was easy to see that he and his 
little girl were country-bred. Thirty years 
ago fashions did not circulate with the 
rapidity which now inspires our labourers' 
children with a desire to imitate the latest 
Parisian mode, and country visitors were apt 
to appear a few years out of date. Tho- 
masina also betrayed her rural breeding by 
her expressions of wild delight as she ran 
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from cage to cage in the Zoological Gardens. 
The animals were not in those days luxu- 
riously lodged, and it required a strong 
resolution and a not too sensitive nose to 
enter their unsavoury abode and to walk 
between the closely-ranged cages, at the 
imminent risk of being clawed by some of 
their inmates; but the gauntlet was run, 
and Thomasina was in ecstasies when she 
was admitted to an inner room, assigned to 
one sick and plaintive chimpanzee, which 
wore a dirty flannel coat, and was fondled 
by his keeper with the tenderness shown by 
a mother to her sickly infant 

Anthony followed his little girl in all her 
vagaries with unwearied patience and nearly 
equal satisfaction until she was thoroughly 
tired, and he then proposed that they should 
sit down in the shade to eat ices and listen 
to the band. * I shall write to Polly to- 
morrow,' said Thomasina when they were 
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comfortably established. ' I can tell her that 
it is all much more delightful than I ex- 
pected, and I only wish that she were here 
too. Do you know, father, Aunt Thomasina 
says that some day you will marry Polly ? ' 

' It is wrong of Aunt Thomasina to put 
such nonsense into your head,' said Anthony 
gruffly. But as he spoke he blushed like a 
girl, and, while Thomasina listened to the 
music until her thoughts travelled far from 
the subject, Anthony saw and heard nothing, 
because her words had struck a chord in his 
heart, which was still vibrating. He drove 
his stick in and out of the dust, and at last 
said nervously, * It is not likely that she 
would have me.' 

* Who ? ' said Thomasina, only recalling 
by an effort the last subject of discussion ; 
* do you mean Polly ? I think that she 
likes you very much.' 

'And besides,' continued Anthony, *Sir 
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Richard would never hear of it. Indeed, I 
myself would give up everything rather than 
injure you/ 

' I do not see that it could hurt me/ said 
Thomasina. * I know that stepmothers in 
a book are generally wicked, but I should 
not count Polly for a stepmother ; I should 
still call her Polly, and it would be pleasant 
to have her always in the house/ 

* She would not have me,' repeated An- 
thony ; * you know that I am old enough to 
be her father/ 

* I do not think you so very old,' said 
Thomasina, ' and I have heard her say that 
she likes middle-aged people best; she 
thinks that young men are generally stupid/ 

The conversation flagged upon this, or 
rather diverged to a subject in which Tho- 
masina took for the moment a deeper 
interest. Sir Richard had given her five 
pounds to spend in London, and she in- 
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tended to buy presents for all the people 
at home, including Polly. Did her father 
think that she would like a locket or. a fan 
best ? Anthony thought that she would like 
a locket, and they agreed to go to a jeweller's 
shop on the way home, since it was evident 
that Thomasina could not rest until her 
money was spent. When they left the 
Gardens, therefore, they repaired to some 
shop in Regent Street, in which there was 
a tempting display of glittering things, and 
inspected many trays full of trinkets. Tho- 
masina set her affections on a blue enamel 
locket, on which the initial M was worked 
in brilliants ; but the price proved to be 
beyond her mark. 

* Do you think that it might be my pre- 
sent.'*' said Anthony in a low voice. He 
could not venture to take so bold a step 
without Thomasina's sanction, and she was 
heroic enough to suppress her first impulse 
of disappointment 
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*Yes, father; perhaps Polly will like it 
better if you give it to her. At least, if she 
does, you will know that she really cares for 
you/ 

It was with some such purpose that 
Anthony bought the trinket and put it in 
his waistcoat pocket, and thus it was tha- 
' Aunt Thomasina s intervention had unwit- 
tingly struck the spark which was to kindle 
Mary Windsor s sentiment into a passion, and 
which had already transformed Anthony's 
unconscious inclination into an earnest desire 
to win her for his wife. 

If Anthonys love-offering had not been 
consigned to a place of greater security, it 
would have shared the fate of his pocket- 
handkerchief He and Thomasina were be- 
guiled into standing among a troop of raga- 
muffins on the pavement, to watch the exhi- 
bition of Punch, and he was too intent on 

Toby^s performances to take notice of the 
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twitch which ought to have warned him of 
the abstraction of the contents of his coat- 
tail pocket The fact of the loss was sup- 
pressed from Mrs. Grey, and so indeed were 
many other incidents of that memorable 
week in London. If she had known how 
often they were lost, how grievously they 
were cheated, and how many times they 
narrowly escaped being run over, she would 
not have allowed such a pair of babes to 
wander unprotected through the streets of 
London. 

It was a time of great enjoyment to both 
father and child ; most unalloyed to Thoma- 
sina, for she gave herself up to the present ; 
while Anthony's mind was occupied with 
thoughts about the new future opening before 
him. Yet Thomasina herself was not sorry 
to turn her face homewards. She had her 
adventures to tell and her presents to dis- 
play, and, although Aunt Thomasina had been 
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very kind, Sir Richard's unquestioning adora- 
tion was more grateful to her than his sister s 
shrewd criticism. So much had been seen 
and done in a week that it seemed to be 
more like a year; she was weary of the 
crowd and hurry of life, and the cool fresh 
turf of the Chase would seem doubly pleasant 
after their long walks on the heated London 
pavements. 

When they were alone together in the 
railway carriage Anthony took his child's 
hands in his, and said, * Have you ever 
thought again of our talk in the Gardens, 
Thomasina ? ' 

*Yes, father, very often, when we were 
out of the whirl. And I am quite sure that 
I shall like it.' 

* My heart fails sometimes when I think of 
the disturbance it will make at home. Sir 
Richard and your granny will be dead 
against it' 
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* Just at first, father, because old people do 
not like a change. But Sir Richard is very 
fond of Polly/ 

* I could brave any opposition if I were 
quite sure that she cared for me,' said 
Anthony. 

* I suppose that no one can be quite sure 
until they ask the question,' said Thomasina ; 
and a third person might have smiled to hear 
the child instruct her father in the art of 
courtship. ' I am sure that Polly likes you 
very much, and if she is not angry when you 
give her the locket, I shall believe that she 
loves you and is ready to marry you.' 

* It will be better for her, for all of us, 
that she should not know what is in my 
heart until I can see her alone. You are 
but a little girl to be trusted with such a 
secret, Thomasina.' 

' You will see whether I am to be trusted,' 
said Thomasina proudly. ' I know that 
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It would only frighten Polly if I told her 
what you are thinking of, and of course I 
should not tell granny. I do not believe 
that granny will like it very much; but 
when I can make Sir Richard see that I 
wish for a thing, he nearly always does it' 

* You are a good, unselfish child,' said 
Anthony. 

Thomasina did not know that she was 
unselfish, but she saw that her father was 
anxious and uneasy, and did her best to 
cheer him. But for the consciousness of 
her support Anthony might even now have 
declined to face the difficulties which lay in 
his path. 

It was a concession to their eager im- 
patience to greet their grandchild which in- 
duced Sir Richard and Lady Bertram to 
appear on the platform of the railway station. 
The railway was a new thing, and had shared 
the fate of other novelties in being vehe- 
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mently opposed by the country gentlemen. 
Sir Richard had exercised his territorial in- 
fluence in keeping the line at the farthest 
distance possible from his own estate, and 
his success in this matter was not likely to 
* be appreciated by his posterity. It was only 
within the last year or two that he had been 
able to hear of his family or servants travel- 
ling by railway train with any equanimity; 
and he and Lady Bertram had leisure to 
exchange remarks on the levelling tendencies 
of the age, before the scream and whistle 
of the approaching train drove all thoughts 
before it, except the joy of meeting Tho- 
masina. 

* My dear little woman ! ' said Sir Richard 
with a radiant face, ' are you glad to come 
home again ? ' 

* Oh, yes, grandfather, nearly as glad as I 
was to go away. I wished for you very 
often, to see the bears and the elephants at 
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the Zoological and the horses at Astley's. 
We saw the Battle of Waterloo, with real 
guns and gunpowder, and such a Duke of 
Wellington. Aunt Thomasina was quite 
angry about it and said that his nose was a 
libel; 

* But how grimy you are, my dear child,' 
said Lady Bertram when the first burst of 
news was exhausted. * I hope that you have 
not been like that all the while you were 
away ? ' 

' Oh, no, granny ; my frock was clean on in 
the morning. It is only from travelling.' 

* In the train,' added Lady Bertram ; * I 
wish that you had driven down.' 

* Then we should not have been here half 
so soon, granny. The carriage seems hor- 
ribly slow after the train, and I am in such a 
hurry to get home. Have you seen Polly 
since I went away ? ' 

Anthony coloured and thought Thomasina 
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very incautious to ask such a question, but 
the enquiry awakened no uneasiness in other 
minds. ' I have seen her/ said Sir Richard ; 
* as I did not know what to do with myself 
while you were away, I asked her to ride 
with me one day. If she had anything but 
Windsor's old screw to ride, I should really 
like to take her out' 

It occurred to Anthony that, if this was the 
only criticism his father had to pass on Mary 
Windsor, the fault might be amended when 
she became Mrs. Bertram. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

It was two days after their return to Ber 
tram's Chase before Anthony found or made 
the opportunity to say the words which were 
to decide his fate. Little did Sir Richard 
dream of the transaction which was going on 
behind his broad back while he rode forward 
with Thomasina ; but if that little lady had 
had eyes in the back of her head, she could 
not have been more cognisant of the matter. 
Mary Windsor s flushed and averted face, as 
she jumped from her horse and ran quickly 
into the house, while her father, who had 
come to the gate, was still talking to Sir 
Richard, told her all the truth. 

' I will ride home with father,' said Tho- 
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masina when Sir Richard's last words ran to 
length. 

' Very well, you impatient little puss,' said 
Sir Richard, and they had scarcely turned 
away when Thomasina asked eagerly, 

* And now tell me, father, did she take 
the locket ? ' 

* She was startled at first,' replied Anthony, 
who was still much agitated, 'but she con- 
fessed that she did — she could love me, if her 
father will sanction it I am to speak to Sir 
Richard first, and if he consents all will be 
well.' 

' He will consent,' said Thomasina confi- 
dently ; ' when shall you speak to him ? ' 

* To-morrow, after breakfast ; there are 
people coming to dinner to-night,' said An- 
thony. He certainly regarded the delay as 
a reprieve ; and when the morrow came, and 
he followed Sir Richard into the library, no 
young lady could have gone to her father on 
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a like errand with greater trepidation. Tho- 
masina was also anxious and excited ; she did 
not wish to see Polly while the matter was 
pending, and, having asked Lady Bertram if 
she might take a holiday, she went up to the 
school-room, or nursery, as it was still called, 
and practised her scales vigorously to drive 
away vexing thoughts. 

The interview between Anthony and his 
father was not a long one, and Lady Bertram 
was still in the morning room, in which she 
gave orders to her housekeeper, when Sir 
Richard entered with a hasty and uncertain 
step. His face was flushed and the veins on 
his forehead were swelled. 

* Why, what is the matter ? ' exclaimed his 
wife. 

* Matter enough,' replied Sir Richard, sink- 
ing heavily into a chair ; * what do you think 
that fellow Anthony has the impudence to 
tell me ? He wants to marry Polly — Polly 
Windsor/ 
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* Polly ! ' gasped Lady Bertram. The news 
Itself would have struck dismay into her 
heart, but the conviction that Aunt Thoma- 
sina would triumph in her superior discern- 
ment gave it an additional sting. 

' How could you have been blind to what 
was going on ? ' said Sir Richard, quite ready 
to vent his irritation on his wife ; * I thought 
that women piqued themselves on seeing that 
sort of thing at once.* 

* I have hardly ever seen them together, 
as you know, Sir Richard. She must have 
made up ^ to him when they were riding to- 
gether — nasty, sly thing ! ' 

' I daresay that Windsor was in the plot 
I shall write and tell him what I think of his 
behaviour — give him a year s salary and pack 
him and his family out of the place at once.' 

' Don't do anything in a passion, Sir 
Richard. I will go and talk to Anthony, 
and I do not doubt that I shall bring him to 
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his senses. He has always been willing to 
listen to reason.' 

The alert old lady tripped downstairs, and 
Sir Richard, instead of following her advice, 
made use of his wife's writing materials to 
scribble off to Mr. Windsor an angry and 
incoherent letter of dismissal. 

' My dear Anthony,' said Lady Bertram as 
she entered the library, ' Sir Richard came 
to me in such a state of agitation that I was 
really afraid he would have a fit I cannot 
understand what you have been telling him.' 

' Only this, mother,' said Anthony, and he 
alone could tell how faint a heart was veiled 
beneath the bold words, 'that I love and 
have made up my mind to marry Mary 
Windsor. Once, as you' know, I refrained 
from marriage, and once I married, to gratify 
your wishes and Sir Richard's ; is it not just 
that I should, at my age, please myself ? ' 

* It cannot be just that you should disgrace 
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your family and yourself by such a marriage/ 
said Lady Bertram. ' If no consideration for 
Sir Richard, no sense of what is due to your- 
self, will hold you back,^ surely you must 
shrink from inflicting such an injury on 

Thomasina/ 

* I deny that there would be any disgrace 

in such a marriage,' said Anthony. ' And I 
did think of my child ; I may almost say that 
I thought of her first. Miss Windsor already 
loves her, and will be a good and tender 
mother to her, and I should never have ven- 
tured to declare my passion, conscious as I 
am that I am not worthy of her, if Thoma- 
sina herself had not encouraged me to»do so/ 
' Yes, granny, I did,' Thomasina repeated 
in clear and incisive tones* The scales had 
failed to exercise any sedative effect on her 
eagerness to be in the centre of action, and, 
when she was sitting on the broad, shallow 
steps of the oak staircase, she saw Lady 
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Bertram go into the library, and slipped in 
after her. * I think it would be a very nice 
thing for Polly and all of us/ 

' A very nice thing for Polly ! ' said Lady 
Bertram tartly; *of course it would be a 
nice thing for her, and she has put it into 
your head to speak for her. Go back and 
play with your dolls, child, and do not talk of 
matters you cannot understand.' Thomasina 
walked out of the room with deeply offended 
dignity, for was she not twelve years old, 
and unable to recollect the day when she did 
not consider dolls a childish and unworthy 
pastime. 

' I wonder that you are not ashamed to 
take advantage of the child's innocent un- 
selfishness,' continued Lady Bertram with 
increasing severity. 

* You have said many hard and unjust 
things to-day, mother,' rejoined Anthony, 
* but no words are so untrue as those in 
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which you reproach me with any want of 
affection for Thomasina. I call Heaven to 
witness that no father ever loved his child 
more truly/ 

' So I should have said up to this moment, 
Anthony. But are the charms of a designing 
woman to falsify your whole life, and make 
you untrue to your duty to your parents and 
child ? It is the blindest infatuation to sup- 
pose that she accepts you for anything but 
your position ; consider the difference in your 
ages, and all that will be said of her in- 
terested motives and your deluded folly.' 

* I know in my heart that she is true ; I 
care nothing for what is said by the world, if 
you and Sir Richard will receive her as a 
daughter,' said Anthony. 

* That Sir Richard will never do,' said 
Lady Bertram ; and at this juncture Sir 
Richard himself, who began to think the pro- 
cess of getting Anthony to see reason a 
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tedious one, walked in to endorse the state 
ment The controversy was carried on with 
renewed vigour, and if Anthony had been 
given to the quotation of Shakespeare, he 
might have declared that there was never a 
man so bethumped with words. On the 
whole he stood his ground resolutely, but 
always with the consciousness that he was 
playing a losing game. 

In the meanwhile the declaration of An- 
thony's love had spread consternation and 
dismay through the household at the cottage, 
and it reached them m this wise : Polly had 
kept the promise exacted by her lover that 
she should say nothing to her father until 
Sir Richard's consent had been obtained, and 
she passed a sleepless night in speculations 
as to the effect of the disclosure. When 

» ■ 

Thomasina failed to appear she knew that 
the crisis of her fate was come, and the task 
of keeping her pupils at work became irksome 
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at first and soon impossible. She pleaded a 
headache, and said that she would give the 
children a holiday and go to lie down, and it 
was shortly after she had gone upstairs that 
Sir Richard's letter was delivered to Mr. 

i 

Windsor; he brought it straight to his 
wife, with a face of annoyance and per- 
plexity. 

* Has the old man gone out of his senses, 
or what does this mean ? ' he asked. The 
letter contained an unceremonious dismissal 
from his office of agent to the Bertram estates, 
and Sir Richard added that, if Mr. Windsor 
wished to know the reason, he had better 
ask his daughter. ' Can she have lost her 
temper with Thomasina ? ' he asked. 

* I hardly think it can be that,' said Mrs. 
Windsor, ' but we had better ask Polly.' 
Polly was sent for and the letter laid before 
her, while Mr. Windsor asked again what it 
could mean. The only answer which Polly 
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gave was a flood of tears, which she sought in 
vain to check. 

' How can you be so hysterical and absurd, 
Polly ? ' said he ; * I suppose that you have 
not murdered the child, and if you have 
boxed her ears, why cannot you say so ? 
You must write and apologise, and, when the 
first heat of his anger is over, Sir Richard is 
too much of a gentleman to bear malice/ 

Polly made a great effort to control her 
agitation, and at last she faltered out the 
words, ' It has nothing at all to do with • 
Thomasina/ 

* Then what has it to do with ? Why 
cannot you speak plainly without all this 
nonsense ?' said Mr. Windsor; but the mother 
added gently, ' You must not distress your- 
self, my dear. Go up to your room, and I 
will talk to you by-and-by.' 

' I could not help being impatient with 
her,' said Mr. Windsor as soon as she was 
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gone ; * it is so unlike Polly to cry about 
nothing/ 

* If it is nothii^. But if she is really the 
cause of Sir Richard's anger, it is enough 
to disturb her ; she was not like herself last 
night, and I am inclined to think that Anthony 
Bertram must have made her an offer of 
marriage/ 

Mr. Windsor admitted that this was a 
possible solution of the mystery ; but, though 
he was annoyed, it did not occur to him that 
the matter might be complicated by any 
response on Polly's side. The mother had 
misgivings on this point also, but she gave 
Polly plenty of time to recover herself before 
seeking an explanation ; and the poor girl 
had cried until she could cry no more, had 
washed her face, and had begun to cry 
afresh before Mrs. Windsor came to her 
room. Alone with her mother, the confes- 
sion, however incoherently, was soon made. 
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* I am so miserable and ashamed, mamma. 
Father will be ruined because I had not 
the courage to say No yesterday when Mr. 
Bertram asked me to marry him.' 

* It was a pity ; but it is not too late to 
repair the mistake. Considering the dis- 
parity in age and position, it was natural 
enough that you should find a certain dif- 
ficulty in telling him that you do not, cannot 
love him/ 

* I told him the truth yesterday,' said 
Polly, hiding her face in her mother's lap ; 
* I cannot now tell a lie. I do love him with 
all my heart. Of course we cannot marry ; 
I see that now, though I foolishly hoped a 
little, since he said that Thomasina was sure 
that Sir Richard would consent' 

* Is Thomasina mixed up in the affair ?' 
*Oh, no, mamma!' said Mary, shrinking 

from the implied blame ; ' he never said a 
word until we were riding yesterday. I 
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knew that I liked him, but I did not know 
why my heart beat when he spoke to me 
with such a grave, kind smile, nor why life 
was dull when he did not come. I never 
guessed why he asked me to ride more 
slowly; only when he asked me if I could 
love him, my heart gave a leap, and I 
thought only of the joy. * He gave me 
this,' added Polly, drawing the locket from 
her bosom. ' Will you s^nd it back to him, 
and say that he must never see or speak to me 
again ? I do not know how I can tell Sir 
Richard that I am the only person to blame, 
and that father must not suffer.' 

* I do not blame you, dear ; but I must 
talk over the matter with your father before 
anything is done. You must feel that it 
would be an unsuitable marriage in every 
respect, and try not to be downcast ; it ^is 
not given to many women to marry their 
first love.' 
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' I suppose not/ said Polly, as her tears 
still flowed. 

It was natural that the father of the family 
should feel a little more annoyance and a 
little less sympathy. He could not have 
believed that Polly, whom he had always 
considered the most sensible member of the 
family, should have been silly enough to 
fancy herself in love with a man almost 
thirty years older than herself — old for his 
age too — and who, as everyone declared, 
would never be half such a man as his father. 
He supposed that she had been dazzled by 
the prospect of becoming a fine, great lady, 
and that he must thank her foolish vanity 
for the ruin of all his prospects. 

Mrs. Windsor smoothed down her hus- 
band's irritation as well as she could, and 
helped him to compose his reply to Sir 
Richard's letter. Its tone was more forcible, 
if less dignified, than it might have been 
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without her corrections. Mr. Windsor ac- 
cepted his dismissal without a protest He 
added that Sir Richard could not be more 
sensible than he was himself of the objec- 
tions to a match between Mr. Bertram and 
his daughter; and he added that Miss 
Windsor begged him to give the enclosed 
packet, containing the locket in a blank en- 
velope, to his son. 

Sir Richard triumphantly handed Mr. 
Windsor's note to his son, as well as the 
rejected offering. ' I thought my fetter woulci 
bring him to his senses,' said he. 

Anthony went straight out of the room 
without making any reply, and Lady Ber- 
tram presently saw him, from the window, 
walking with rapid strides in the direction 
of the cottage. * Now, Sir Richard, you 
have done very wrong,' she said. * I know 
Anthony well enough to feel sure that your 
taking the agency from Mr. Windsor will 
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make him more set on the marriage than 
ever. Anthony hates nothing so much as 
injustice/ 

' There is no injustice in the matter if 
Windsor was mixed up in the plot for catch- 
ing him/ retorted Sir Richard. ' But I don't 
say that I shall stick to it, if I can make sure 
that all is at an end between his girl and 
Anthony.' Lady Bertram went on knitting 
her cotton squares, and the old butler thought 
that the world must be coming to an end 
because, though the sun was shining and 
my lady was quite well, she did not take 
her daily drive in the great barouche and 
pair. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Mr. Windsor was sitting in his study when 
Mr. Bertram was announced. He rose and 
bowed stiffly, and Anthony felt that here also 
his path was not to be made smooth for him. 

* You can scarcely wonder/ he said, with 
nervous hesitation, ' that^I should require some 
explanation of your letter to Sir Richard.' 

' My letter, Mr. Bertram, was merely a 
reply to one I received from Sir Richard, 
and I think that its drift was plain enough.' 

* Surely you will admit,' said Anthony, 
' that a man of my age is entitled to act for 
himself, and that my suit cannot be accepted 
or rejected without reference to me. I am 
not, as you seem to believe, wholly de- 
pendent on Sir Richard, and the income 
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which was assigned to me at the time of 
my former marriage can be settled on your 
daughter.' 

* A separate establishment would also be 
necessary/ said Mr. Windsor ; * you must be 
aware that your second wife will never be 
received at Bertram's Chase/ 

*And Sir Richard will never part with 
Thomasina/ said Anthony. 

' Probably not, Mr. Bertram. I mention 
this as one of the objections to the match. 
My daughter s consent was of course given 
subject to my approval, and she was the first 
to express a wish to withdraw it. I now 
earnestly wish that the matter should not be 
re-opened.* 

' At least,' said Anthony, * I must decline 
to consider myself released from the en- 
gagement until I hear from your daughter s 
own lips that such is her wish.' 

' Very well,' said Mr. Windsor after a 
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pause ; ' I will ask whether she is able to see 
you/ He returned in a few minutes, and 
informed Anthony that he would find Miss 
Windsor in the drawing-room. 

Mary had at first protested that she could 
not see him, but she was too reasonable to 
resist the conviction that Anthony might feel 
aggrieved if his request was denied, and she 
took pains to subdue all traces of agitation 
and to sit with her back to the light, that her 
lover might not see that her eyelids were red 
and swollen with tears. She could not look 
up or make any attempt to leave the sofa on 
which he found her sitting. 

* I refuse to believe, unless you tell me 
so, that all is at an end between us,' said 
Anthony. 

' Yes, Mr. Bertram ; I made a great mis- 
take. I should not have answered as I did 
if you had not taken me by surprise.' 

' You said that you loved ^me,' said An- 
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thony, clinging to that admission with all the 
tenacity of his nature. 

* Do not be too hard on me/ said Mary, 
raising her eyes for the first time to An- 
thonys face. 

* Heaven knows how little I meant to be 
hard on you. I longed to make your life 
happy, and I have only troubled your peace 
and broken up your home for nothing.' 

It had scarcely been for nothings Mary 
thought, as a faint smile played round her 
trembling lips. Her life would never again 
be as it had been when those words of love 
were still unspoken. 

* I shall go away and hide myself some- 
where,' said Anthony. 

* You need not do that, Mr. Bertram. 
The plan is not quite settled yet, but I am 
certainly going from home in a very few 
days. My sisters are going to school. Give 
my love to Thomasina, and perhaps some 
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day, when this is all forgotten, I may see her 
again/ 

* / shall not forget ; I know now that you 
are the first woman I ever truly loved/ said 
Anthony. Memory is treacherous on such 
points, for he had thought much of his 
thwarted attachment to his cousin, and a 
little also of the calmer courtship of his wife. 
But it is true that the stormy passions of 
youth do not shake the foundations of our 
nature like those of middle life. 

' You had better go now, Mr. Bertram,' 
said Mary faintly. She shrank from him 
when he essayed to put his hand round her 
waist, and he mistook the gesture for 
aversion. 

' May I not even say good-bye ? ' he asked. 
Then she placed her cold, trembling hand in 
his, but he did not venture to raise it to his 
lips. Dizzy and blind, like one on whom 
some great blow has fallen, Anthony left the 
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house. He wandered about the park for 
two hours, and did not return home until 

'I 

Sir Richard and Lady Bertram were sitting 
down to dinner. 

Sir Richard took out his watch, but an 
imploring glance from his wife restrained the 
remark he was about to make on such un- 
wonted inexactness. 

* I know that I am late ; perhaps you will 
excuse my dressing, mother ? ' said Anthony ; 
and, when Lady Bertram acquiesced with 
nervous eagerness, he took his place at the 
table. He neither ate nor drank anything, 
and scarcely spoke again until the cloth was 
removed and the servants had left the room. 
Thomasina came in to dessert, but her pre- 
sence was no restraint on the communication 
which he had to make. 

' I wish to tell you, Sir Richard, that I 
relinquish the hope of making Miss Windsor 
my wife. Under these circumstances I have 
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a right to demand that the offer of marriage 
which her father was instrumental in re- 
jecting ought not to be made a plea for 
depriving him of his livelihood.' 

' I do not see what right your folly gives 
you to dictate to me/ said Sir Richard ; * but 
I have no objection to tell you that I wrote 
to Windsor before I sat down to dinner, 
informing him that my first letter was written 
in a passion, and that I do not mean to stand 
by it Of course it is an understood thing 
that you will have no more to do with the 
girl, nor Thomasina either/ 

* Let us come into the library together/ 
said Thomasina, taking her father s hand, 
and she left her plate of strawberries and 
cream untasted, to mark her indignant sense 
of Sir Richard's obduracy. She drew An- 
thony into the bay window, and they sat 
down side by side on the broad, leather- 
cushioned seat She softly stroked her 
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father's thin, grizzled hair, and spoke 
caressing words. 

' Poor Anthony! How unkind they all 
are to you ! ' 

' She said that it was a mistake/ said An- 
thony ; ' I think she meant that she could 
not love me/ 

* 

* She could not have meant that ; Polly 
cannot help loving you. But everything is a 
mistake/ said Thomasina, stamping her little 
foot. ' Granny says that I must never see 
Polly again, and that she will get a governess 
to live in the house. I daresay that she will 
get Aunt Thomasina to choose one who is 
quite old and disagreeable, and I have a 
good mind to punish her and Sir Richard by 
saying that I would rather go to school.' 

' That would punish me too, my dear. 
You must not vex Sir Richard or your 
granny, for you know that they love you 
dearly.' 

I 2 
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* Then they ought to be kind and listen 
to what I have to say about Polly. I have 
been hunted about and told to hold my 
tongue, and it has been such a long, tiresome 
day that I shall go to bed now, and not 
even say good night to them.' 

Anthony would willingly have followed 
her example, but, instead of yielding to the 
inclination, he went as usual to play piquet 
with his mother. Her manner was really 
tender and caressing that evening, but it was 
not a tenderness which could give any solace 
to his harassed spirits ; she had got her own 
way, and could afford to be affectionate. 
When Lady Bertram was going to bed 
Anthony said abruptly, ' I think of riding 
down to the ** Gloucester " at Weymouth 
to-morrow, mother. I shall send one of my 
horses on and stay a few days.' 

* It is a very good plan,' said Lady Ber- 
tram ; ' that will give time for the whole 
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thing to blow over, and Thomasina will have 
forgotten all about it by the time you come 
home. Poor child ! she has been quite out 
of sorts to-day.' And Lady Bertram de- 
termined that if she were not better tempered 
to-morrow, she must administer a good old- 
fashioned dose of medicine to restore her 
equanimity. 

There had been earnest discussion at the 
cottage over Sir Richard's letter of retract- 
ation. It was a handsome apology, as Mr. 
Windsor admitted, but he would willingly 
have declined to accept it and have thrown 
up his agency at Bertram's Chase, since he 
foresaw nothing but annoyance in retaining it. 
It is not, however, easy for a poor man to 
maintain his dignity at the expense of ma- 
terial interests, and, since Mr. Windsor had a 
large family and a precarious income, he 
could not disregard the arguments of his 
wife. Mrs. Windsor was in favour of the 
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more prudent course. She said that if her 
husband found his position disagreeable, it 
would be easy to give some reason for re- 
signing it; but to do so at once would be 
inconvenient and impolitic, giving colour to 
the assertion that they were unable to face 
the obloquy they had incurred, and, since Sir 
Richard would be offended, it might be 
difficult to obtain another agency. Mary's 
wishes secretly tended to her mother s side ; 
she did not venture to express them to her 
father, but she observed to Mrs. Windsor 

that Mr. Bertram would be very much hurt 

% 
if they did not stay. She knew, from the 

few words which had passed between them, 

that he had felt Sir Richard's harsh injustice 

to her father more than his own wrongs, and 

blamed himself for bringing trouble upon 

them. 

' He may well blame himself,' said Mrs. 

Windsor ; ' he ought to have been sure of 
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his ground before he spoke. I believe that 
your father will be induced to stay, and, as 
we saw nothing socially of the Bertrams 
before Thomasina s lessons began, it will be 
easy to return to the same formal terms as 
before. Of course you must go away for a 
time.' 

It had already been settled that the home 
school-room should be broken up ; the little 
boys were to go to school at Marston Abbas 
with their brothers, and the younger girls 
were to be sent to the boarding-school in 
Salisbury, where Mary had been educated. 
For Mary a tour of visits among her relations 
was proposed ; but she had herself another 
plan to suggest. She felt that the revolu- 
tion, of which she had been the innocent 
cause, must entail expenses on her father 
wihich he could ill afford, and she wished to 
become a teacher at the same school. She 
was confident that the school-mistress, with 
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whom she had been a favourite pupil, would 
gladly accept the offer of her services, and 
such an arrangement would go far towards 
paying for the education of her younger 
sisters. 

' She is a good, unselfish girl,' said Mrs. 
Windsor, as she went to her husband and 
detailed Mary's plan, with tears in her eyes ; 
' I am sure that she thinks more of the trouble 
she has caused at home than of her own 
disappointment.' 

' Then we may hope that the disappoint- 
ment is not very severe,' said Mr. Windsor, 
whose temper was not unruffled by the 
occurrences of the day. * A little honest 
drudgery may be the best means of driving 
sentimental nonsense out of her head. When 
Anthony Bertram learns the result of making 
love at his time of life, he may be more 
sensible than he appeared to be this morning 
of the folly of the whole thing.' 
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* I cannot think badly of Mr. Bertram for 
loving our Polly/ said Mrs. Windsor ; * he 
could not have chosen more wisely for his 
own happiness and for that of his little girl, 
if the absurd pride and exclusiveness of his 
family had not come between them.' 

* I say nothing against his morals/ rejoined 
Mr. Windsor ; * but he has given me a head- 
ache, and Polly a heartache, and Sir Richard 
a pain in his temper, and you must be more 
romantic than I am if you do not consider 
that this is greater mischief than one elderly 
gentleman is entitled to work in these peace- 
ful regions. I wish him no severer punish- 
ment than the uneasy dreams which will 
certainly be my portion to-night.' With 
these words Mr. Windsor lighted his candle 
and went up to bed, while his wife once more 
repaired to Mary's room, to tell her that it 
was decided that they were to remain at 
Bertram's Chase, and that her father saw no 
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objection to her offering herself as a teacher 
at the ladies* seminary at Salisbury. 

* Thank you for settling it all so nicely,' 
said Mary gratefully. 

* It is little enough to be thankful for, my 
dear,' replied her mother. ' I only hope that 
you do not undertake more than you can get 
through. There will be all the worry of our 
own children upon you as well as the re- 
gular school work, and you will never get 
through it if you are brooding over this 
unfortunate affair. Promise me that you will 
try not to fret.' 

* I do not intend to have any time for 
fretting,' said Mary bravely. ' When I was 
at school before, the days were always too 
short for all we had to do, and until we go 
we shall be busy in getting the children's 
things in order.' 

* Busy indeed !' echoed Mrs. Windsor; 'we 
must set about it the first thing to-morrow 
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morning. Go to bed now, and sleep. It is 
the greatest comfort to' me that you are so 
good and reasonable.' 

Mary's lip quivered at those few words of 
praise, and all her resolutions of fortitude 
were belied that night, for her pillow had 
been wetted by many tears before the dawn 
began to redden the eastern sky. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

When Anthony Bertram returned home, 
after a week s absence, he found that life 
was running in its old grooves at Ber- 
tram's Chase. The even tenour of Sir 
Richard's way was undisturbed by the reflec- 
tion that Mary Windsor had found it no 
easy task to stifle the rebellious longings of 
her heart in the monotonous drudgery of 
teaching inapt pupils, and that her younger 
sisters were home-sick and disconsolate be- 
cause they had exchanged Polly's easy rule 
for the inexorable discipline of a school. 
Mrs. Windsor was sorely beset by home 
cares, which devolved upon her in Polly's 
absence, and her husband was often gloomy 
and sometimes irritable when he thought of 
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the unfortunate attachment which had led 
to the exile of his favourite daughter. If 
Sir Richard or Lady Bertram had thought 
of these things at all, it would have been 
to declare that the Windsors had brought 
their troubles on themselves ; but they had 
their own vexations on Thomasina s account, 
since she continued to resent the failure of 
the romance in which she had taken so keen 
an interest. The edict had gone forth that 
she was to go no more to the cottage, and 
when her packet of lesson-books was re- 
turned, addressed to her in Marys hand- 
writing, but without another line, nor even 
a verbal message, Thomasina gave way to 
a fit of childish, passionate sobbing, to Sir 
Richard's infinite surprise and dismay. 

* Crying because you have no lessons to 
do ? ' said he. ' The world must have turned 
upside down if it has come to that. You 
shall have twenty governesses if you like.' 
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* You know nothing at all about it/ said 
Thomasinay gathering up her pile of books. 
' If I may not have Polly to teach me, I will 
not learn from anyone else.' She carried 
her books and her sorrows elsewhere, and 
Sir Richard declared with enthusiasm that 
a more true-hearted, affectionate soul never 
lived. 

* That may be very true. Sir Richard,' said 
his wife ; * but she has the . Bertram temper, 
and when she says a thing she sticks to it 
I thought of writing to your sister to look 
out for a governess for her — a very plain, 
middle-aged woman it must be, after what 
has happened — and I am sure that strict 
school-room discipline is very desirable for 
Thomasina ; but while she is in this rebellious 
humour there is no use in thinking of it' 

' At any rate,' said Sir Richard, ' it will be 
time enough if we talk the matter over- with 
Thomasina when she comes here in Sep- 
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tember. By that time the child may be 
tired of her liberty. I am sure that she is 
quick enough, and I was never in favour of 
much learning/ 

Lady Bertram acquiesced in this decision, 
not unconscious of a pusillanimous desire to 
defer the revelation which must one day be 
made to her sister-in-law. She knew that 
Aunt Thomasina Avould triumph inhumanly 
in the discovery that Anthony had justified 
her assertion that he was not too old nor 
too steady to be bewitched by a pretty face, 
and Lady Bertram flattered herself that 
another six weeks would enable her to 
declare that the impression made on his too 
susceptible heart had been slight and tran- 
sitory. Thomasina was therefore once more 
allowed to run wild, and she was often at 
a loss what to do with her leisure. She did 
not now lie in wait for the young Windsors 
at the park gates, less from the consciousness 
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that any intercourse with them would be 
considered a grave misdemeanour than be- 
cause she suspected that they would no 
longer greet her with any cordiality. She 
tended her rabbits and pigeons and took 
long rides Avith the gentlemen, but was never 
forthcoming when Lady Bertram wished her 
to put on her best frock and go out driving 
with her. On rainy days she made her 
father read to her for hours together, and 
when his services were not available she 
repaired to the still-room, to perfect her 
education in the art of confectionery. She 
was still very sensible of her father s wrongs, 
and if dried cherries, or gooseberry cakes, or 
spun-sugar baskets could afford any solace 
to a wounded spirit, Anthony's cure ought 
to have been complete, for by such offerings 
Thomasina continually manifested her sym- 
pathy. 

There was little outward change in An- 
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tliony. He was dutiful and affectionate as 
ever in his relations to his father and mother, 
and in his manner to his Httle girl there 
was perhaps an added tenderness. Yet there 
was a change, to be felt rather than de- 
scribed. Sir Richard complained that he 
took no interest in the estate — a complaint 
that he had never made before — and declared 

* 

that he mistook swedes for turnips and 
cared nothing for the prize taken at Salis- 
bury by his famous Devon bull. He would 
have expressed greater anger at this in- 
difference if it had occurred to him that An- 
thony s eyes were straying from the cattle 
pens to the groups of gaily-dressed ladies, 
and that, his mind was distracted by the 
unreasonable expectation of meeting the 
young ladies of a boarding-school among 
the visitors to the fat beasts. 

On one occasion, when Thomasina was 
reading in her favourite retreat in the library 
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window, Sir Richard taxed Anthony with 
his omission to deliver some order to the 
gamekeeper. He rated him soundly, after 
his fashion, and Anthony, after his fashion 
also, took the objurgation meekly, and pre- 
sently left the room to repair the mistake. 

As soon as he was gone Thomasina 
slipped off her seat and came up to Sir 
Richard. * How wicked and unkind it is to 
speak so to Anthony, grandfather.' When 
her heart was moved she was apt to resume 
her childish habit of speaking of her father 
by his Christian name. 

* Bless my soul, child ! I did not know that 
you were in the room,' said Sir Richard. 
' I am sorry that I said anything so bad ; 
I never swear at anyone when you are by, 
if I can help it.' 

' I do not know what you mean by swear- 
ing,' said Thomasina, although she could not 
accompany Sir Richard on his rides round 
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the estate without acquiring some insight 
into the different shades of strong language, 
' but I do know that you are hard and unjust 
to Anthony. He has given up the happiness 
of his Hfe to satisfy you, and because he is 
too miserable to care about the stupid 
pheasants you scold him/ 

' And he deserves it too,' said Sir Richard, 
beginning to chafe again ; * he used to care 
a great deal about the stupid pheasants, as 
you call them, and I don't mean to stand 
his sighing about like a love-sick girl while 
the whole place is going to rack and ruin.' 

' Then I have made up my mind what we 
must do,' said Thomasina solemnly : ' we 
will go and live together in a little house 
of our own, and whenever you come to see 
me I shall say that I am not at home.' 

* Nonsense, child ! ' said Sir Richard, more 
amused than provoked by the threat ; ' I 
think a deal more of you than ever Anthony 
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did, and now he thinks of nothing in the 
world but this fooHsh business, which ought 
to make his ears tingle. As for unkindness, 
he knows my rough tongue and is used to it, 
and he was never one to bear malice/ 

* Every word you say makes me more sure 
that father is right/ said Thomasina. ' He 
ought not to be ashamed of loving Polly ; 
he cannot help loving her since they have 
promised to be true to each other/ 

Thomasina was deeply read in ballad-lore, 
and her sentiments, as well as her phrase- 
ology, were drawn from that source. She 
was convinced that constancy must not fall 
short of the legitimate end of all true 
lovers. 

Out o' the ladye's grave grew a bonny red rose 

And out o' the knight's a briar, 
And they twa met, and they twa plat, 

An^i fain they wad be near : 
And a' the warld might ken right weal 

They were twa lovers dear. 
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But Sir Richard said * Nonsense ! ' more 
sternly than before, and Thomasina found 
that she had gone as far as she dared for 
that time. 

It was not long after this that Mrs. Grey 
came to the Chase, and on this occasion 
Thomasina was at home when her aunt 
arrived. 

' Well, Thomasina, how do the lessons go 
on ? * enquired Mrs. Grey. 

' They do not go on at all, Aunt Thoma- 
sina ; Polly has been sent away.' 

' Sent away ? ' repeated the old lady, with 
a keen glance of intelligence. 

' I will tell you about it by-and-by/ said 
Lady Bertram, inwardly regretting the 
cowardice which had restrained her from 
making the communication by letter ; and it 
may have been from a desire to mitigate 
the force of Mrs. Grey s censure that she 
added, ' I have only waited until you came 
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down here to ask your advice about obtain- 
ing a resident governess for Thomasina/ 

* Sir Richard says that I know too much 
already/ remarked Thomasina ; * I have been 
helping him with the farm accounts to-day/ 

' You know many things of which you 
ought to be ignorant, and I am afraid that 
you are ignorant of nearly all which you 
ought to know/ rejoined Mrs. Grey. It was 
natural that Thomasina should mark her 
resentment of this summary of her character 
by leaving the room, and this gave her aunt 
the opportunity of obtaining the information 
she desired. 

* Well, Julia, I suppose that things turned 
out exactly as I foretold ? I saw that there 
was something wrong with Anthony when he 
met me at the station.' 

* There is nothing wrong with Anthony ; 
he was never in better health and spirits in 
his life,' said Lady Bertram. * The whole 
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afifalr was so slight that I did not think it 
worth mentioning. The girl, or her family, 
tried to catch him, and he was weak enough 
to be taken in, but the fancy blew off In half- 
an-hour. The girl has gone to be teacher 
at a school, and I believe that Anthony Is 
heartily ashamed of having ever thought of 
her/ 

* We all know that Anthony Is a model of 
filial obedience,' said Mrs. Grey, not unmind- 
ful of the early attachment which had been 
sacrificed to his mother, s opposition. * If It 
be as you say, you have escaped easily, for 
men of his age do not generally fall In and 
out of love with such convenient facility. It 
is not a connection I could approve of, 
although a second family of half-a-dozen 
bouncing boys would be the best means of 
taking the conceit out of Thomasina.' 

* It was the Injury to Thomaslna which Sir 
Richard felt the most,' said Lady Bertram. 
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* He says that he should be just as much 
against Anthony's making a second marriage 
if it were to tjie finest lady in the land in- 
stead of to Polly Windsor. He has said so 
much to Anthony of the cruel injustice it 
would be to his own child, that I am sure he 
will never think of it again.' 

' You were sure that Anthony would never 
think of another marriage when I was here 
last year, Julia, yet I was right notwith- 
standing ; and, if I am not much mistaken, he 
IS thinking of it still. As for Sir Richard s 
doating on that child, I have no patience with 
such folly ; it will be the ruin of her sooner 
or later, if indeed she is not spoiled 
now/ 

In spite of this severe opinion Mrs. Grey 
was not unwilling to obtain further particu- 
lars of Anthony's love affair from Thoma- 
sina. She had first applied to Anthony him- 
self, but she found that the wound was too 
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fresh, and that he could not bear the faintest 
allusion to his disappointment Thomasina 
was more communicative. 

* You ought to be sorry for him, Aunt 
Thomasina,' she added when the story was 
told and Polly's disinterested love warmly 
vindicated. * I do not believe that father 
would ever have asked her if what you said 
to me had not put it into his head.' 

* You see what comes of tattling,' replied 
Mrs. Grey. 

* Of your tattling,' retorted the little girl, 
with the sublime impertinence which was 
always most strongly displayed in hec inter- 
course with her great-aunt. * Of course you 
knew that I had no secrets from father. I 
helped them all I could, but Sir Richard and 
granny were very unkind, and Mr. Windsor 
must have been still worse to Polly. Only 
think of sending her to school again ! ' 

* It certainly reduces the thing to an absurd- 
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ity/ said Mrs. Grey. * But, as far as I can 
make out, the girl refused him.' 

' Only when she was driven to it. She 
told father at first that she loved him.' 

'At your age, Thomasina, you have no 
business to know anything about love.', 

* I only know what I am told,* said Tho- 
masina demurely, and again Mrs.* Grey ad- 
mitted, with a sort of despair, that the child was 
irrepressible. She soon found it possible to 
obtain information from more indirect sources, 
since the story was known or guessed by 
many of those residing in the neighbourhood. 
Mary Windsor was generally well spoken of; 
it was agreed that her family had been almost 
blameless in the matter, and it was hinted 
rather than declared that Sir Richard would 
have done well to yield. 

* After all, my dear Mrs. Grey,' said her 
old friend Mrs. Meredith, who was herself 
the daughter of a country attorney, * the ex- 
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clusiveness of the old county families may 
be carried too far. Mary Windsor Is a sen- 
sible, well-educated girl, very refined In man- 
ners and appearance, and you won't mind my 
saying that your nephew, for whom I have 
the greatest regard. Is not very bright and 
not very young. Sir Richard could not fall to 
be pleased to see an heir to the baronetcy, 
and I am sure that she would make him a 
dutiful daughter-in-law, and that she would 
be a good mother to his little girl.' 

Mrs. Grey was not quite prepared to assent 
to this proposition, but she remained In a 
frame of mind very unusual with her; she 
was open to conviction. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

It was on one of the last Sundays in Septem- 
ber that Thomasina had noticed Mrs. Wind- 
sor s absence from church, and when her maid 
was tying the bows of her blue sash that 
evening, she informed the little girl that she 
had learned from one of the servants at the 
cottage that Miss Mary was ill, and that Mrs. 
Windsor had gone off to Salisbury after the 
post came in on Saturday. 

* Very ill ?' enquired Thomasina. 

* She did not exactly say,' replied the maid, 
who knew nearly as much about Anthony's 
unsuccessful suit as Thomasina herself, and 
was aware that her young mistress's interest 
in it must not be encouraged. * I believe 
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that It IS a low fever or something of that 
kind/ 

The gong sounded for Thomaslna, and 
she went in to dessert with her mind full of 
anxiety. Sir Richard could hardly extract 
a word or a smile from her, and she looked 
at her father with great wistful eyes, and 
wondered whether he could have gone on 
peeling a peach for her with such serene 
composure if he had known what she had 
to tell him. She had no opportunity of Im- ' 
parting the Information that evening, for Sir 
Richard sat long In the dining-room, and 
she was apt on Sundays to anticipate her 
usual hour for retiring to bed, especially now 
that It was too late In the year to saunter in 
the garden after dinner. When she went to 
bed she hoped that her father might come 
upstairs* as he sometimes did, to wish her 
good night ; but she watched in vain for his 
footstep, or If he came at all, it was after 
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her heavy eyelids had closed in sleep. The 
morning light brought a new scheme into 
her busy brain, and she resolved to lie in 
wait once more for the Windsor boys, and 
obtain from them the particulars which her 
maid had been unable or unwilling to impart. 

Thomasina dressed herself and sped hur- 
riedly across the dewy glades of the park, as 
she had done two years before, when she 
had wished the boys to plead for her admis- 
sion into the Windsors' school-room. There 
were two rough ponies now, each with its 
double load, and Thomasina's heart beat 
quickly when the cavalcade came in sight 
Six weeks ago they had met on terms of 
good fellowship; but she was sensitive to 
the doubtful glances which Robin and Jem 
had cast upon her when they walked down 
the aisle on Sunday, and she felt assured that 
they regarded her as a stranger or an enemy. 

' I heard that Polly was ill,' said she, ' and 
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I could not help coming to ask if it was 
true/ 

* She is ill/ said Robin stiffly, * but father 
did not wish anything to be said about it/ 

Then Jem nudged Robin, and said in an 
audible whisper, * I do not think he would 
mind our telling Tom/ For Tom and 
Asinine Tom were still the names in fa- 
miliar use among the boys. 

* You know that I love Polly with all my 
heart,* said Thomasina, looking up with 
pleading tearfulness, as Robin still hesitated. 

' At any rate/ he said, ' I can scarcely be 
doing wrong in telling you what you seem 
to know already. Polly has not been well, 
and Mrs. Wood, the schoolmistress, is afraid 
she has overworked herself She has fever 
and very bad headaches, and mother has 
gone to see what can be done. She cannot 
come home, you know,' added Robin fiercely, 
'because of all this bother. Father wishes 
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. now that we had gone right away from the 
place/ 

* And, whatever you do/ said Jem, while 
Thomasina remained speechless, * you must 
not let Mr. Bertram and Sir Richard know. 
Father said he should be very angry if we 
tattled about it.' 

^ I will not tell/ said Thomasina. * May I 
come to-morrow to know how Polly is ? * 

^ You had better not,' said Robin. * I don't 
think Sir Richard would like it, or my father 
either. We must go now, to catch up the 
others.' For the younger boy's pony had 
declined to stand, and was already some way 
down the avenue. 

Thomasina went home with a heavy heart 
and a mind too preoccupied to notice Aunt 
Thomasina, who was standing in the bay 
window of the library when she crossed the 
lawn. She was startled by the old lady's 
voice and her ungentle hand, which was laid 
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Upon her shoulder. ' I was just coming, child, 
to call you out of that long grass. I saw you 
from my bedroom window running across 
the park. Was it to speak to the young 
Windsors ?' 

' Yes, it was,' said Thomasina. She was 
too miserable to be pert, and the words were 
strangled by a sob. 

* Only look at your white stockings ; just 
clean on, I suppose ?' said Mrs. Grey. * You 
will break your father's heart if you go on in 
this way, running after a parcel of rude boys.' 

' I was not running after the boys. Aunt 
Thomasina. I went, — but I must not tell 
you why, since it is a secret.' 

* Secrets are always wicked,' said Mrs. 
Grey with oracular decision. ' Go up now 
and change your shoes and stockings, and 
we shall hear more about it after breakfast.' 

Thomasina did as she was told, and came 
downstairs again in a subdued frame of 
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mind. When family prayers and breakfast 
were over Mrs. Grey asked Sir Richard if 
she might speak a few words with him in 
the libraiy, and, when he assented with an 
air of surprise, she took Thomasina by the 
hand and marched in before him. * I know, 
Sir Richard,* she said, facing round when the 
door was closed, *that it is your foolish in- 
dulgence which has brought matters to such 
a pass ; but I wish to ask whether you ap- 
prove of Thomasina's going out before 
breakfast to meet Mr. Windsor s boys in the 
park ? ' 

Sir Richard looked as angry as his sister 
could desire, but, as usual, he was ready to 
vent his indignation on any object but Tho- 
masina. * They are impudent young rascals,' 
he said ; ' I shall let Windsor know that 
there is no right of way through the park, 
and that his boys must ride round by the 
road.' 
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\ * I have never spoken to them since Polly 
went away — never until this morning,' said 
Thomasina. * They do not like me now,^ 
and Robin said that I must not come again/ 

* Never cry about it, my little maid,' said 
Sir Richard, taking out his great silk hand- 
kerchief to wipe away her tears. * I daresay 
that it is only some mare's nest of your 
aunt's. Why did you go and see them this 
morning ? ' 

' Because Maria told me last night that she 
had heard that Polly was ill, and I wanted to 
ask about her. And she is ill, only I pro- 
mised Robin not to say anything about it,' 
said Thomasina, her tears beginning to flow 
afresh, since she felt that she had betrayed 
his confidence. 

* The child is less to blame than I thought/ 
said Mrs. Grey, with an unwonted stretch of 
candour. 

' You are always too ready to think her to 
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bl^me/ rejoined Sir Richard. ' No one is 
angry with you, my dear, and you must not 
cry any more/ 

* But I am very miserable,' said Tho- 
masina. * I have lost all my friends, and 
Polly is ill, and father is unhappy ; and you 
know that it is your fault, grandfather/ 

* Now, Thomasina,* said her aunt, with 
genuine tenderness, ' I think you have a 
good deal to say for yourself, but you had 
better not stay to say it now. I am going 
to talk the matter over with Sir Richard/ 
And Thomasina accepted her dismissal with 
the instinctive belief that her cause was in 
good hands. 

* The child is perfectly right. Sir Richard,* 
reasoned Mrs. Grey, with much greater de- 
cision than Lady Bertram ever ventured to 
display towards her autocratic husband ; 
' you will have no peace of mind until you 
consent to this marriage/ 
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* Why should you turn round and say so ?' 
rejoined Sir Richard. * Julia told me that 
you warned her against it a year ago/ 

* So I did,' said Mrs. Grey composedly ; 
* I gave her good 'advice then, and I give 
you no worse now. Anthony might have 
done better no doubt, but his heart is set on 
it, and I hear a good account of the girl. 
You should not give him cause to wish you 
in your grave, that he may have his own 
way.* 

* Anthony has given it up, and the girl 
gave him up,' said Sir Richard doggedly. 

' I know she gave him up, and I like her 
the better for it. And now that she is 
breaking down, as girls will do after a time, 
the Windsors show a proper pride in trying 
to keep her secret. But you may take my .^ 
word for it, Sir Richard, that if you were to ^ 
die to-morrow, she would be Lady Bertrani 
before the year is out/ 
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This was not a conciliatory mode of argu- 
ment, but the brother and sister understood 
each othen * In that case it may as well be 
now as then/ said he. ' But she shall never 
live in this house in my time, to overrun the* 
place with a pack of babies, and I will tie 
up every penny on which I can lay my 
hands for Thomasina/ 

*You may make your own terms with 
Anthony,' said Mrs. Grey ; ' he will be glad 
enough to get your consent in any shape.' 

* I don't call it consent, Thomasina. Be- 
cause I am an old man I am set on one 
side, and my wishes go for nothing.' 

* Indeed, Sir Richard, you have had much 
more of your own way than is good for you, 
and it is but fair that Anthony should have 
his turn. No one can say that he has had 
too much of his own way.' 

* Because he would have made a fool of 
himself if I had not been here to Ipok after 
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him, and he is doing It now. I wonder what 
my lady will think of it ? ' 

* Precisely what you tell her to think of it/ 
said Mrs. Grey, and Sir Richard chuckled 
gruffly, conscious that in that quarter, at all 
events, age had not slackened the vigour of 
his rule. 

Sir Richard's inclination to yield was 
stimulated by the letter received from Mr. 
Windsor that morning, asking permission to 
resign the agency to the estate. He said 
that circumstances into which he need not 
enter had made such a step necessary, and 
he hoped that Sir Richard would not be in- 
convenienced by the shortness of the notice 
he desired to give. Sir Richard could not 
regard his son's marriage with Mary Windsor 
as anything but a misalliance, but the con- 
nection would, at all events, be less galling if 
her father were agent to any estate but his 
pwn. When the matter had been discussed 
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with Lady Bertram, and she had been enabled 
to see it from his point of view, Anthony 
was summoned to his father's presence, and 
he was informed that the family opposition 
was, under certain stipulations, withdrawn 
from his proposed marriage. 

These stipulations would have seemed hard 
enough to almost any man but Anthony. 
Sir Richard again declared his purpose of 
tying up in Thomasina s favour whatever 
was not directly entailed on his male heirs ; 
he also intended to save what he could from 
the income of the estate, in order to add to 
her portion. He told Anthony that the 
cottage which Mr. Windsor would vacate 
was at his service, if he chose to undertake 
such management of the estate as did not 
demand any technical legal knowledge, and 
in this case the salary which had been drawn 
by Mr. Windsor was to be assigned to him. 
This, in addition to his present allowance, 
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could scarcely be considered an ample income 
for the heir to Bertram's Chase, but Anthony 
was not likely to let such considerations 
weigh with him. He was a man of simple 
tastes, and could even look forward to putting 
down the hunters, which had hitherto been 
his only expense, without much regret. But 
one point still remained unsettled. 

' What about Thomasina ? ' said Anthony ; 

* I mean, with whom is she to live ? ' 

Sir Richard turned pale with anger and 
dismay. * Do you mean to rob me of the 
child of my old age ? ' he stammered. 

* Is she not mine also?' said Anthony. 

* When first I thought my marriage possible 
I looked forward to giving you another 
daughter, and, since this is not to be, surely it 
will be best for the child to be with one who 
has trained her so well and whom she loves 
so dearly.' 

* Then, sir, the whole thing is at an end. 
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It is absurd and unnatural to suppose that I 
shall do anything to promote an arrangement 
which will deprive me of the joy and comfort 
of my life. I believe that you wish to worry 
me into my grave, and then you may do 
what you will/ 

To these harsh words Anthony attempted 
no reply, and, while he sat silent and dejected, 
Sir Richard s loud voice had summoned Tho- 
masina to the conference. The child's instinct 
had not been at fault ; she knew that the grand 
question had been re-opened, and was likely 
to be decided this time in Anthony's favour. 
So she entered with an alert step, and was 
disappointed to see so little of the triumphant 
lover in her father s attitude and expression. 

' Come here, Thomasina,' said Sir Richard, 
speaking with impressive slowness. * I have 
called you in because you are a wise girl and 
can see the rights of things. Anthony is to 
have his own way and marry Polly Windsor, 
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and they will live at the cottage as soon as 
the Windsors are gone. But when I settled 
this it was on the understanding that you 
should live on with me at the Chase.' 

* Why will not Polly and father live here 
with us too ? ' said Thomasina. 

* Sir Richard does not wish it, nor indeed 
does her father/ said Anthony, impelled to. 
speak. * And Sir Richard says that he can- 
not give you up.' 

* And I say also that you cannot wish to 
go,' Sir Richard added. * You know, my 
dear, that I should not live another month in 
the old house without you.' 

Thomasina turned her eyes from father to 
son, with an awe-struck sense of the import- 
ance of her decision. And at last she said, 
in a very low voice, * You will have Polly, 
father, but I do not know what grandfather 
would do without me.' Then Sir Richard 
^rew her towards him in a transport of 
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delight. His dissatisfaction in his son's pro- 
ceedings was lost in the triumph of vindicat- 
ing the first place in Thomasina s affections. 

Anthony heard her reply with very mingled 
feelings. There was a pang in the discoveiy 
that he must resign the little daughter who 
was dearer to him than house and land, but 
she was not at this moment so dear as the 
hope of possessing the young wife whom he 
had known so lately, and whom as yet he 
knew imperfectly. Love had cast her toils 
about him, and since Thomasina's election to 
remain at the Chase removed the last ob- 
stacle to his marriage, he accepted it and was 
thankful. Nothing now remained but to 
obtain Mr. Windsors permission to renew 
his addresses to his daughter, and, although 
Anthony was essentially a modest man, he 
was justified in his belief, that the objections 
so strongly urged before would be of little 
weight now that he came armed with Sir 
Richard's sanction. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Mary Windsor possessed a fund of practical 
good sense, which had made her intolerant of 
romantic young ladies, and she had gone to 
Salisbury with a firm determination to put 
away from her the episode of the last few 
days as though it had never been, and to 
apply herself with a stout heart to the duties 
of the career she had chosen. Mrs. Wood, 
who had esteemed Mary as her model pupil, 
was now equally satisfied with her as the 
most zealous and efficient of teachers* She 
was patient with the little ones, steady and 
conscientious with the elder girls, and anxious 
to avail herself of every opportunity to carry 
on her own education ; and no one was al- 
lowed to guess at the weariness of spirit, the 
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aching head, and trembling limbs with which 
she set about her daily tasks. By-and-by 
nature had her revenge, and she broke down, 
suddenly and completely, with such an attack 
of nervous headache that Mrs. Wood was 
alarmed about her, and sent for her mother, 
as has been already related. 

Mrs. Windsor took her down to Wey- 
mouth, and it was the account which she 
wrote to her husband of Polly s changed 
looks, her weakness and nervous prostration, 
and her unwillingness either to return home 
or to visit any of their relations, which had 
decided Mr. Windsor to resign his agency 
and seek a home for her elsewhere. Under 
these circumstances Anthony s renewed offer 
of marriage was not likely to be rejected, 
although it was accepted without cordiality. 

* I do not misunderstand you in saying 
that this time you have secured Sir Richard's 
consent ? ' said Mr* Windsor. 
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* Sir Richard has arranged everything/ said 
Anthony, insensible to the sarcasm conveyed 

.by the enquiry. ' We are to live here, and 
I am to succeed to the agency of the estate. 
If my income is not so large as my position 
might entitle you to expect, you will not 
doubt that it will be my first object to make 
your daughter happy.' 

* And what about yotir daughter, Mr. 
Bertram ? ' 

* Thomasina is to remain at the Chase,' 
replied Anthony. 

Certainly, Mr. Windsor argued, Anthony 
was giving strong proofs of the reality of 
his love, since he was prepared to resign 
his income, his position, and the child who 
had hitherto been the first object of his life. 
He could only wonder and acquiesce. 

* You had better go down to Weymouth 
to plead your own cause, Mr. Bertram. I 
have closed my letter* to my wife, informing 
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her of my intention to resign the agency, 
and it is needless to re-open it. You can 
say that I have seen you/ 

Armed with this sanction, Anthony started 
on his ride to Weymouth before the family 
had come down to breakfast on the following 
morning. When he put up at the * Gloucester ' 
he walked into the coffee-room to fortify him- 
self with a mutton chop and a glass of sherry 
before asking for Mrs. Windsor's lodgings, 
and the waiters were surprised at the re- 
appearance of the sedate, melancholy gentle- 
man, who had been there so few weeks 
before, reading, or pretending to read, the 
advertisements in the ' Times,' looking out 
of the inn windows, or sauntering listlessly 
along the Esplanade. Anthony replied with 
some hesitation to the enquiiy whether he 
should want a bedroom, for was he not still 
in the position of a rejected lover ? 

Mrs. Windsor had told Mary that her 
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father had some hopes of obtaining an 
agency in Cheshire, and that he was, at all 
events, determined to leave Bertram's Chase 
at once, in hopes that the prospect of change 
would cheer her spirits ; but the intelligence 
had only brought on a fresh access of 
despondency. 

' It is very good of papa,' she said tearfully, 

* but it makes me feel so miserably weak and 
foolish. Everyone will say, and say truly, 
that my selfishness has broken up our home 
and driven papa out of the neighbourhood ; 
and it will hurt Mr. Bertram veiy much/ 

' That cannot be helped,' said Mrs. Wind- 
sor, who felt indeed that it was just that 
all the suffering should not fall on Mary, 

* although, perhaps, it will hurt him less than 
you think. Men feel so differently from 
women, and, now that the thing is gone by, 
he will be glad to have it out of sight and 
forgotten.' 

VOL. I. M 
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* I have wished to forget/ said Mary. 

* And you will succeed by-and-by. No- 
thing will help you so much as going into 
a fresh place, where the story is not known/ 

Poor Mary was indeed very unreasonable ; 
she had declared that she could not hold up 
her head again if she had to return to the 
cottage, and now she was almost in despair 
at the thought of never revisiting the scenes 
which would recall her hopeless love. And, 
when no words could soothe her harassed 
spirits, Mrs. Windsor divined, with the tender 
instinct of a mother s love, that solitude 
might prove her best medicine, and she said 
that she would go to the circulating library, 
and try to select a less unreadable novel than 
the last she had procured for the dissipation 
of Mary's mind. She drew the sofa into 
the window and left her with a kiss, and 
there Mary reclined, listening with irritable 
nerves to the street cries, and the rattling 
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of wheels, and the wash of the high tide, 
and wondering at her youthful delusion that 
Weymouth was a gay and pleasant place. 

From such a mood of listless sadness she 
was roused by the intimation that there was 
a gentleman wishing to speak with her, and, 
when she raised her eyes, it was the sub- 
stantial figure of Anthony Bertram which 
blocked the doorway. 

The colour rushed into Mary's face, and 
she rose as if to leave the room, and then 
sat down again, trembling. ' Mamma is out,* 
she said. 

* I did not come to see Mrs. Windsor,' 
replied Anthony. It was doubtful whether 
Mary was the most agitated of the two, and 
bashfulness is not becoming to a man of 
Anthony s age. 

* Is Thomasina quite well?' said Mary, 
nervously pulling at the fringe of the sofa- 
cover. 

M 2 
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* Yes ; she sent her love to you. But I 
did not come to talk about Thomasina. My 
dear, do not turn away. Sir Richard has 
consented, and your father ; you will not 
noza say that it w^as a mistake ? ' 

Mary did not say anything, yet Anthony 
no longer feared rebuke when he covered 
the hand he held with kisses. Words came 
afterwards, and it was sweet to him to hear 
her say she was very happy, far happier than 
she deserved or expected to be. She de- 
clined to hear what he had to say about their 
comparative poverty; she supposed that he 
had settled all that with papa, and she was 
glad that she was not to set up for a fine lady. 
Although Mr. Windsor had not been suffi- 
ciently well pleased with the turn the affair had 
taken to inform his wife, little information 
Avas needed when she returned home. The 
truth was written in characters, very legible 
to a mother's eyes on Marys features, all 
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transformed by a new and blushing beauty, 
and Anthony was still there, ready to claim 
her sympathy in a few grave and earnest 
words. Mrs. Windsor remembered that she 
had always liked Mr. Bertram, and, now 
that he was to be her son-in-law, she in- 
tended to like him better than ever. 

How little Marv now heeded the street 
cries, and when they went out to walk the 
sky and sea were endued with tints of hea- 
venly blue, which had wearied her with their 
monotony an hour before. Anthony re- 
minded her that she had been ill and linked 
her arm in his, on the plea that she needed 
support, and she smiled at the vain pretext 
even while she consented, for she felt as if 
she were treading upon air, and languor and 
lassitude were forgotten. In the course of 
that walk it was agreed that the courtship 
could not be carried on under the shadow of 
the great house, and that it would be better 
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to remain at Weymouth for the present, 
and accordingly Anthony wrote to inform 
Thomasina how his suit had sped, and adding 
* Polly's dear love/ 

The three little words were some solace 
to Thomasina, who was feeling rather dis- 
heartened ; and, in truth, neither she nor 
Mrs. Grey were satisfied with the victory 
they had won. Although too loyal in her 
affection to her father to murmur openly, 
Thomasina had anticipated very different 
results from this engagement. Polly was to 
have been once more her teacher and 
companion and the young Windsors her 
playfellows, only with freer range of the 
Chase. But now Lady Bertram openly de- 
clared her intention of keeping the whole 
family * at arm's length,' and she began that 
process by forbidding Thomasina to meet 
the Windsor boys in the park, and by sup- 
pressing the letter she had written to Polly, 
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full of blots and affection, on the ground 
that it was too ill-written and spelt to bear 
inspection. 

Mrs. Grey's object in promoting the mar- 
riage was also baffled; she had intended 
it to bring down Thomasina to her proper 
level, whereas it was evident that its first 
result would be to exalt her to a pinnacle of 
greater distinction. Instead of being knocked 
about by that second family, whose advent 
they had all agreed to expect, she was to 
remain as the only child of the house, and, 
indeed, her own father might be said to be 
exiled on her account. * I suppose that the 
child will never be taught even to write 
correctly in her own tongue ? ' said Mi-s. Grey, 
casting her eyes on the unlucky letter in 
which Thomasina had attempted to express 
her sentiments with such illiterate effusion. 

* I believe that Sir Richard may come 
round to her having a governess if she is 
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kept out of sight/ said Lady Bertram ; ' and, 
now that Anthony is disposed of, we may 
have one who is moderately young and nice- 
looking/ Since she continued to regard 
Anthony as the most dangerously susceptible 
of men, it was evident that his intended 
marriage was by no means forgiven. 

* And what is the good of having a go- 
verness while Thomasina is riding over the 
farms with Sir Richard ? If I am fortunate 
enough to find a sensible woman, who insists 
on regular hours and proper discipline, she 
-^^ill be sent out of the house in an hour/ 

' Then we shall have to get another,' said 
Lady Bertram placidly. * I believe that 
there are always plenty of governesses look- 
ing for situations-, and I hope that we may 
get the right woman at last/ 

Lady Bertram called on Mrs. Windsor 
when she and Mary returned to the cottage. 
It was quite a state affair ; she went in the 
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large barouche, and she and Mrs. Grey were 
arrayed in rustling silks. Thomasina also 
wore her best frock, and she was so subdued 
by the grandeur and general constraint that, 
after the first agitated kiss she exchanged with 
Mary, she subsided into the most demure 
propriety. Lady Bertram also kissed Mary 
on the cheek with cold graciousoess, and 
all the little motherly sayings which Mrs. 
Windsor had prepared failed to find utterance. 
The visit was as long to sensation as it was 
short in fact ; and, when it was over, Mary 
shed a few tears and said she was afraid 
that Lady Bertram would never learn to 
like her. 

* In time, I hope,' said Mrs. Windsor ; 
* but the Bertrams are proud, and of course 
they have a good deal to get over.' 

' Mr. Bertram is not proud,' said Mary. 

* Love has conquered pride in his case, 
but perhaps it may not always be so. I do 
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think, Polly, that it is a good thing for you 
that we are going so far away as Cheshire. 
It will make your position easier in many 
ways/ 

* It cannot be a good thing for me to have 
no one to advise me, mamma/ 

* It is best for a young wife to find out her 
own mistakes. Not that I am afraid that 
your mistakes will be very serious, for you 
were always good and steady, Polly, and Mr. 
Bertram is the same/ 

' He is good,' said Mary, a tender smile 
flitting across her face. * I cannot think why 
he ever thought of me/ 

Lady Bertram paid her visit to the cottage 
on the day before Mrs. Grey left the Chase, 
and she did not go without giving her niece 
some parting words of admonition. 

* There will be great changes here before 
I come back, Thomasina. In six weeks your 
father will be married, and up to that time 
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you must be more or less unsetded ; but then 
I hope that you will make the most of the 
advantages offered you in regular school-room 
life/ 

' I do not see the advantages/ said 
Thomasina. ' It was an understood thing 
between father and me, when we first talked 
of Polly, that she should teach me as she 
used to do/ 

* That is quite out of the question, Tho- 
masina. Sir Richard will grudge every 
moment you spend at the cottage, and it 
would never do for your father's wife to be 
your governess. It will be difficult enough 
as it is for her to maintain her proper posi- 
tion, and I wish that you would give up your 
foolish habit of calling her Polly.' 

' Certainly not,' said Thomasina with great 
decision. * When you asked me that time 
whether I should like a steprnother, I made 
up my mind that I would never call her any- 
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thing but Polly ; I should hate her if I had 
to call her mamma.' 

* That is only nonsense ; but I daresay 
that your father will settle it' 

* We have settled it, Aunt Thomasina ; he 
likes me to call her Polly. But I want to 
know about the governess.' 

' I am going to look out for a suitable 
person for you, and I earnestly hope that 
you will make a friend and companion of 
her, and try to make up for lost time. Your 
education has been sadly neglected.' 

* Polly did not neglect my education,' said 
Thomasina. * I do not believe that I shall 
like any regular governess ; but I will try not 
to hate her if she is nice and not too old 
and ugly.' 

Thomasina intended this to be a rather 
conciliatory speech, but Mrs. Grey did not 
see it in the same light, and she went to 
London with a strong sense of the hopeless- 
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ness of her task. How was any governess 
to tame so untameable a child, backed, as 
she would inevitably be, by Sir Richard's 
unbounded indulgence ? 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Anthony^s wedding, which took place on a 
grey autumnal morning in November, was 
celebrated with the least possible dclat 
Mary's two sisters were her only bridesmaids, 
and Thomasina drove down to church with 
Sir Richard and Lady Bertram, and sat as 
usual in the family pew. In the church 
porch Sir Richard kissed the bride, and 
Thomasina clung round her father for a last 
and close embrace, before they got into the 
Bertram coach to drive home again, while 
Mr. and Mrs. Bertram went back to the 
cottage to start afresh on their wedding tour. 
Thomasina did not even taste the wedding 
cake until it was three weeks old, when the 
Windsors had left the cottage and her father 
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and his bride returned to take possession of 
it There was no bridal finery, none of the 
freshness and newness which generally meet 
a young wife^s eyes on the threshold of her 
new home. Mr. Bertram had taken over the 
well-worn furniture, partly as an accommo- 
dation to his father-in-law, and still more 
because Sir Richai"d had inveighed so 
strongly against any unnecessary expense. 
Mary said brightly that everything would 
seem more home-like for its familiarity, and 
her husband was too entirely satisfied with 
his lot to question the saying. 

Anthony set about his new duties at once, 
and he soon found that his ofifice was no 
sinecure. Although he had lived at Bertram s 
Chase all his life, and was acquainted with 
every stock and stone on the estate. Sir 
Richard had always held the reins, and he 
now found himself ignorant of many details 
of business. Every morning after breakfast 
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he dutifully waited on Sir Richard, to 
receive instructions or give his own report; 
nearly every afternoon they rode round the 
estate together, and after a while even this 
was not enough, and Sir Richard ordered 
rather than invited him to remain to dinner, 
in order to resume the discussion of some 
matter under consideration. On the first 
occasion Anthony yielded, sending off an 
intimation to Mary that he had been de- 
tained, and Mary did not, on his return, add 
to his annoyance by telling him that she had 
waited dinner for an hour before the tardy 
messenger arrived to explain the cause of 
delay. Two days afterwards Anthony was 
emboldened to reply to the same sug- 
gestion, ' Will not to-morrow do as well, 
Sir Richard ? ' 

* No, sir,' said the old man, firing up; 
* to-morrow will noi do as well. I will have 
you at my own time or not at all. It is 
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intolerable to assume that you are to draw 
the agent* s pay and then shirk his work.' 

Although Anthony winced under the ac- 
cusation, he stood his ground manfully. 
' Then, Sir Richard, I will go home to 
dinner and be back here before you have 
finished your second glass of wine/ 

It was evident that Sir Richard did not 
like it, yet Anthony was able to construe his 
inarticulate grunt into acquiescence. He 
went home to eat a hurried dinner, and, since 
he did not choose to take out another horse, 
he walked back to the Chase through the 
mire and slush of a wet winter's night. 
When he got there Sir Richard was sleepy 
or sullen, and not inclined for business, so 
that he played a game ""of chess with Tho- 
masina and a rubber of piquet with his 
mother and trudged w.earily home again. 
But weariness and discomfort were forgotten 
when he approached the cottage, and saw 
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the ruddy light streaming through the win- 
dow of the drawing-room, for he knew that 
Mary had unclosed the shutter to welcome 
him. Mary herself met him in the hall, and 
would not hear of his going upstairs to 
change his muddy boots, pointing gaily to 
the threadbare carpet as she assured him 
that it had never been treated with such 
respect. She knelt down, in spite of all 
remonstrance, to unlace his boots; she 
warmed his slippers and wheeled forward 
the great armchair, sitting down herself on 
a low stool by his side, so that his hand 
might rest on those coils of yellow hair 
which Lady Bertram had once declared to 
be Mary's only beauty. There had been 
no such tokens of lavish affection between 
Anthony and his first wife, and perhaps in 
Mary's case also they might have been 
restrained and chilled in a joint household ; 
but here she was all his own, and Anthony 
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was happy, happier than he had ever been 
in his life before. It seemed a light thing 
that he had been dethroned from his position 
as the only son of the house into an inferior 
grade, that he had to learn how to apply 
himself to business now that he was in 
middle life, and that he could no longer take 
a day's hunting, nor even shoot over the 
covers before breakfast, without asking Sir 
Richard's leave. 

Since Anthony was made to feel his 
change of position, it followed as a matter 
of course that Mary was kept at a still 
greater distance. Lady Bertram gave a state 
dinner party in honour of her new daughter- 
in-law, on which occasion Mary wore her 
wedding-dress and went in to dinner with 
Sir Richard, taking precedence of all the 
invited guests. Lady Bertram also took care 
that the larder at the cottage should be as 
well supplied with game as it had been 
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in Mr. Windsors time, and she took Mary 
in her own carriage to return the visits of 
their more distant neighbours, since Anthony 
had only provided a pony-can-iage for his 
wife, and seldom found leisure to drive her 
out in it. But there was no family intimacy, 
such as is promoted by informal dinner 
parties and chance meetings, and, in some 
way or other, Maiy was constantly made to 
feel her inferiority. All her efforts for com- 
panionship with Thomasina were thwarted; 
Lady Bertram declined for her, politely 
but resolutely, the invitations to luncheon or 
to drive, and though the little girl chafed at 
first, she learned to see that the Maiy of 
whom her father spoke with such tender 
affection could not stand in the same relation 
to her as Polly of the cottage school-room. 
When she went out riding with Sir Richard 
she could not pass the cottage without pro- 
posing to look in, but her grandfather had 
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always some objection to make; it would 
keep her out too late, or she would only be 
in Mrs. Bertram's way, and, when he was at 
a loss for any other reason, he discovered 
that the stables at the cottage were draughty 
and that her pony would catch cold. Tho- 
masina had never known before that her old 
Strawberry was of such a delicate constitution. 
About this time, and for four years to 
come, Thomasina s succession of governesses 
served for the reigning interest at the Chase, 
but the general reader might be wearied by 
details. The first, selected by Aunt Tho- 
masina, objected to the menagerie she found 
in possession of the schoolroom, consisting 
of a squirrel, two canary birds, a one-legged 
chicken, and three white mice. Mrs. Grey 
had warned Miss Holdsworth that all chance 
of maintaining her authority would be lost if 
she did not vindicate it at once, and accord- 
ingly she protested so strongly that Tho- 
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tna<;iri:i went Straight to her grandfather "with. 
flaming cheeks and an exa^erated sense of 
her wrongSw Sir Richard declared that if 
Miss Holdsworth was to interfere with the 
child's innocent amusements, it was a pity 
that she should unpack her boxes ; and 
accordingly she returned to London on the 
following morning, with a month's salary and 
all expenses paid. Her successor was 
strongly recommended to Lady Bertram, not 
for her accomplishments, but for her modest 
and unassuming qualities, and, under the rule 
of King Log, Thomasina enlarged her me- 
nagerie and otherwise disported herself for 
nearly three months, when she was seized 
with a fit of industry, and triumphandy dis- 
played a copy set by Miss Smith, in which 
' disappointment ' was spelled with a double ^ 
and ' appoint ' with one /. Miss Smith was 
dismissed as incompetent, and there was an 
interregnum, which was cut short by Aunt 
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Thomasina when she came down on her 
annual visit to the Chase and insisted on 
making another venture. In the course of 
these four years Thomasina had been taught 
by nine different governesses, and the floor 
of her school-room might have been paved 
by the series of school-books which each had 
in turn declared to be indispensable. At the 
end of that time her education was pronounced 
to be complete. She could read and write 
her own language with tolerable accuracy, 
had acquired a smattering of French, and 
could neither play, sing, nor draw ; but she 
was the best dancer at the class held at the 
nearest county town, and certainly the best 
lady rider in all the neighbourhood. She 
was also a great reader, and was not wanting 
in general culture, and she took an interest in 
politics and liked to read th^ debates to Sir 
Richard. The Corn- Law controversy was 
raging at that time, and, although she was a 
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high Tory by instinct and tradition, she had 
the courage to declare that there was some- 
thing to be said for free trade. 

Before Thomasina was seventeen three 
sons had been born to Anthony. At the 
birth of the first the ringers rang a merry 
peal in honour of the heir to the baronetcy ; 
but Sir Richard was so far from appreciating 
the attention that he declared it to be * a 
most indecent thing to do/ and bade the old 
butler tell them that they need expect neither 
money nor beer from him. When Anthony 
came to be congratulated, he found that he 
was expected to apologise for such a com- 
pletion of the destruction of Thomasina s 
prospects, and it was only from Thomasina 
herself that he received the welcome as- 
surance that she was veiy glad to have a 
brother and intended to love him dearly. In 
her husband's absence Lady Bertram ven- 
tured to express a faint interest in the welfare 
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of mother and child, but for many months 
Sir Richard obstinately refused to recognise 
the existence of his grandson, and indeed, 
although the nursery at the cottage had been 
filled, as has been said, by three cots, his 
mind was by no means reconciled to the 
idea. 

As one result of this obliquity Anthony's 
income remained stationary while his family 
increased. At each addition to his nursery 
he made a reduction in his stable, notwith- 
standing Mary's assertion that no new baby 
could cost as much as a hunter, and when 
his third son was born Anthony announced 
his intention of giving up hunting altogether. 
He said that it was no sacrifice and that he 
was growing too old for the sport ; but this, 
as Mary remarked, was absurd when Sir 
Richard went out with Thomasina regularly, 
twice a week, all through the hunting season. 
This may have been one reason why Anthony 
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refused to regret his retirement, since he did 
not Hke to see his beautiful, spirited girl 
the centre of attraction in the hunting field. 
There was nothing unfeminine in her manner^ 
and she seemed anxious to repel rather than 
attract admiration ; but the absence of all 
self-consciousness gave a certain freedom to 
her actions which Anthony dreaded and dis- 
liked, even while Sir Richard thought it 
perfect 

While the young life was flowing into 
Anthony's household, the old was ebbing at 
the Chase. The Bertrams were, as Aunt 
Thomasina remarked, a tough and long-lived 
race, but Lady Bertram had not the privilege 
of being born of that family, and when Sir 
Richard was still a hale man she died of 
gradual decay, so little conscious of her ap- 
proaching end that on the evening before 
her death she had talked to Thomasina of 
introducing her to society at the next county 
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ball. Mrs. Grey wrote both to Sir Richard 
and to Anthony, urging the removal of his 
family to the Chase, that they might once 
more form a joint household ; and Sir 
Richard, subdued by grief for the wife whom 
he had loved, after his tyrannical fashion, for 
more than fifty years, was disposed to enter- 
tain the suggestion. But Anthony could not 
make up his mind that such a sacrifice was 
required of him. Separation had not indeed 
chilled his affection for Thomasina, but he 
felt unequal to the task, which Mrs. Grey 
wished to impose on him, of exercising con- 
trol over her words and actions, and any 
attempt to do so must provoke a conflict with 
Sir Richard. Not even for her sake could 
he endure to think of foregoing the constant 
intercourse with his younger children, who 
must be exiled to a distant part of the great 
house, while his wife's sweet, matronly ways 
would be lost in the iron routine of the large 
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household, and the thraldom in which Sir 
Richard held Anthony himself must be ri- 
veted with closer links. If, indeed, the 
proposal came from his father, it would come 
before him as a duty with which he must 
comply; but Sir Richard conceived that the 
offer should come from his son, and was se- 
cretly gratified that it was not made, although 
he grumbled in his reply to Mrs. Grey's 
letter about the fellow's selfish apathy in 
caring for nothing but his babies. 

Thomasina the younger was now therefore 
the nominal, as she had long been the virtual, 
head of Sir Richard's establishment, and Mrs. 
Grey evinced her displeasure with such an 
arrangement in what her niece deemed to be 
a satisfactory manner — by omitting to pay 
her autumn visit to the Chase. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

We have now brought Thomasina to the age 
of eighteen years. She was less remarkable 
for beauty of feature than for her picturesque 
and vivid colouring. Her rich brown hair 
was rippled with golden light, her cheeks 
bright with the flush of youth and health, her 
full lips were scarlet, and in all her move- 
ments there was the supple grace which is not 
acquired in those schools which profess to 
teach ' deportment' No one could say of 
her, as an elderly gentleman remarked of his 
well portioned daughter-in-law, that she was 
pretty enough ; for, if she had been a cottage 
girl instead of the favoured grandchild of Sir 
Richard Bertram, her beauty must at once 
have arrested attention. As it was she was 
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an object of interest and admiration to all 
the neighbourhood. Some of the elder ladies 
shook their heads over her irregular edu- 
cation and feared that she would turn out 
badly, and some resented for Anthony the 
wrongs which he never resented for himself; 
but all elderly gentlemen were loud in her 
praise, and not a few young men admired her 
too much to speak of her at all. She ti'eated 
her admirers' with impartial indifference ; in 
the hunting field she preferred to ride with 
Sir Richard's contemporaries, and when a 
young man called at the Chase, and Sir 
Richard was constrained by his sense of hos- 
pitality to ask him to stay to luncheon, she 
was apt to testify disapprobation by absenting 
herself and walking down to the cottage. 
It was on one of these occasions, almost 
a year after Lady Bertrams death, that 
Mary came out of her little drawing-room 
to greet Thomasina with her eyes bright 
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with pleasure, ' Oh, Thomasina, I have great 
news for you ! Robin and Jem are here ; 
Robin's ship was only paid off last week, 
and, after he had seen them all at home, he 
said that he must come down to see me and 
the children. Is it not good of him ? ' 

* Very good,' said Thomasina, nearly as 
much pleased as Mary herself * You know 
that I have seen Jem from time to time, but 
my last sight of Robin was at your wed- 
ding, and he was my first friend in the 
family/ 

Mr. Windsor had considered himself a 
lucky man when Anthony's interest pro- 
cured a naval cadetship for his eldest 
son, and, as he had been appointed to a 
foreign station as soon as his training was 
over, this was his first return home after 
nearly four years' absence. Jem's appeai'- 
ance at the cottage was, as Thomasina had 
observed, a less remarkable event He had 
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turned into the scholar of the family, and 
was doing well at the University, and he 
was one of those meritorious, plodding young 
men who are not the most highly prized by 
their sisters. Robin had always been Maiy's 
favourite, and the joy of receiving him in 
her own house and exhibiting all her pos- 
sessions, including husband and children, was 
almost beyond expression. The two brothers 
were a great contrast, although Thomasina 
could remember the day when they possessed 
no distinct individuality. Jem was tall and 
slight; he wore spectacles and spoke with 
a slight stammer, while his brother was 
square and sturdy, with bleached, curly hair, 
light-blue eyes, and the same frank smile 
which gave a charm to his sister s pleasant, 
open face. Thomasina went through her 
introduction as Miss Bertram with outward 
decorum and some inward amusement, as 
she remembered the freedom of their former 
intercourse. 
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* Have you been introduced to the family ?' 
she asked presently. 

* Not yet/ said Robin, laughing. ' I asked 
Jem for a description of our nephews as we 
were coming here, and he said that he 
thought there were abottt three.' 

^ About three ! ' repeated Maiy, a little 
affronted. ' What a dear old goose you are, 
Jem ! The children must be awake by this 
time.' 

* I should like to bring them down,' said 
Thomasina, and she ran out of the room, 
and presently re-appeared with the year-old 
child in her arms and the two elder boys 
clinging to her skirts. * Here is Richard ; is 
he not a great boy for four years old, and 
so exactly like his grandfather ? The baby 
is Anthony, and this is my godchild, Thomas 
— Tom the Second,' she added with a 
smile, which repeated itself in Robin's 
twinkling eyes, although he continued to 
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address her as Miss Bertram with the ut- 
most propriety. 

Anthony came in and greeted his bro- 
thers-in-law with great cordiality, but he 
looked a little disturbed to find Thomasina 
there. ' I have just come from the Chase,' 
he said. *Sir Richard ordered the big bell 
to be rung to call you in when luncheon was 
announced, and he told me to send you home 
if I found you here.' 

* Did he ? ' said Thomasina, without 
evincing the slightest intention of obeying 
the mandate. * You see, Mr. Windsor, that 
I am not yet delivered from the despotism 
of big bells.' 

* No more am I,' said Robin, 'but my 
summons is more inexorable than yours. It 
is an unpleasant sensation to be rung out 
of your hammock at four o'clock on a raw 
winter's morning.' 

* I think you had better go, Thomasina/ 
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said her fathei* anxiously. * They were 
waiting luncheon for you, and Sir Harry 
Camden is there/ 

* Yes, father, I know. It was for that 
very reason I came away. Old Giles is 
much too anxious to sit down to his own 
dinner to give me more than ten minutes' 
law, and that must have been exhausted 
before you came in. So you must not 
grudge me a little slice of the roast mutton, 
and I will promise not to interfere with your 
rights and Dick's in the matter of rice 
pudding.' 

' You know, my dear, that I should like 
to have you here all and every day,' said 
Anthony as he took her into the dining-room. 

' Only look, Polly,' said Robin ; ' this is the 
identical chair on which I cut my initial!^ 
with the new knife you gave me when I went 
to school. Do you remember what a row 
there was ? ' 

02 
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' It was a very misguided thing to do/ 
said Marj\ * I am sure that Dick will never 
be so mischievous/ 

' I say, Dick/ Robin suggested, in refut- 
ation of such an assertion, * would you not 
like me to cut your name in nice large 
letters on the back of your chair ? ' 

* Yes, I should, very much,' said Dick 
solemnly. * Tom often wants to steal my 
chair/ 

* But it would be mischievous,' interposed 
his mother ; * you must not listen to what 
your uncle Robin says/ 

* You would like to listen to my stories 
very much, Dick. I could tell you of all 
sorts of pranks, played in this very room, 
and how we used to plague our big sister, 
called Polly/ 

* I am so glad that you still call her Polly,* 
said Thomasina. ' I believe that father 
thinks I am taking a great liberty/ 
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* No, indeed, my dear,' said Anthony ear- 
nestly. * I like to hear you call her so, but 
I do not feel as if I could do it/ 

Mrs. Bertram smiled and coloured. 
Robin's boyish spirits were pleasant to her, 
and so was Thomasina s frank affection ; but 
her husband's tender, chivalrous devotion 
was yet more dear to her heart 

* Tell me about your sisters,' resumed 
Thomasina. * Dora must be quite grown 
up, and I have not seen her since we both 
wore pinafores. Is she like what Polly 
was ?' 

* No,' said Robin. ' I don't think Polly 
ever gave herself the airs of a young lady. 
Dora sits in the drawing-room and paints 
cardboard screens,^ and finds fault with the 
children for slamming the door, and loses 
all her originality in imitation of her half- 
dozen female friends.' 

'There is no critic so severe as an elder 
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brother/ said Thomasina. ' It is fortunate 
for me that I am on too exalted a pinnacle 
of seniority to be criticised by Dick.' 

'Some people are above criticism/ said 
Robin, perhaps a little too pointedly, for the 
discussion was allowed to drop. Before she 
took leave Thomasina decreed that they 
must all come to dine at the great house 
on the following evening, and Anthony 
acquiesced, ^ if she thought Sir Richard 
would like it' 

* Of course he will like it,' said Thomasina, 
* and if I like it, it is quite enough. I shall 
ask the Bensons, whom we have not seen 
for ever so long, but there will be no one 
else.' 

* How changed she is ! ' said Robin, with 
a sort of sigh of satisfaction, when Anthony 
and Thomasina left the room together. 

* We have all changed in these five years/ 
rejoined Mary. 
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*She is not so much changed as trans- 
fonned/ said Robin. * L do not remember 
that she was ever a pretty girl, though she 
was not so shaggy and untidy as the rest of 
us, and now — * 

He paused for words to express his ad- 
miration, and Jem wiped his spectacles and 
said apologetically that his near sight was 
a great disadvantage ; he had not observed 
that she was more changed than Dora or 
Lizzy. 

* Dora and Lizzy ! ' repeated Robin ; * they 
have turned up their hair and leai^ned to 
talk banalities instead of making dirt-pies; 
but that is not what I mean.' 

^Well, never mind,' said Mary, amused, 
and yet a little uneasy at Robin s tone of 
enthusiasm. * Jem will not appreciate the 
distinction, and I know that Thomasina is 
quite unlike anyone else. She is very good 
and dear to me, and they live so quietly that 
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she has not been spoiled by admiration, 
except so far as Sir Richard could spoil her/ 

Thomasina went home, full of disinterested 
schemes by which she proposed to make the 
young Windsors' visit pleasant to them and 
their sister, and refused to take any interest 
in Sir Harry Camden, about whom Sir 
Richard was anxious to talk. 

' You should not go off in that way,' he 
said ; * you know very well that these young 
people do not come to see me, though really 
Sir Harry is conversible enough/ 

* I daresay that he had much more to say 
to you than to me,' rejoined Thomasina ; * I 
suppose that he talked about the next magis- 
trates' meeting, and the weather, and the 
game, and the crops. I cannot think why 
people take the trouble to speak at all when 
they can only say the same thing over and 
over again.' 

* He is really a sensible young fellow, and 
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if we had a few more like him in Parliament, 
these rascally Radicals would not carry every- 
thing before them/ 

' But I am not a rascally Radical, grand- 
father, and I do not want to talk politics just 
now. I want to tell you about Polly's 
brothers. They have come to stay with her 
for a fortnight, and I wish that you would 
lend them horses and ask them to ride with 
us, for you know that father cannot mount 
them. And I have asked them to dinner 
to-morrow.' 

* What should you do that for ? ' said Sir 
Richard. 

* Because it will please Polly, and you 
know, grandfather, as I often tell you, that 
you are not half kind enough to Polly. 
Besides, I do like to see some one who has 
gone about the world, and who knows that 
there is a world beyond the limits of the 
county. Robin has been at sea for four 
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years, and Jem is very clever, though he is 
freckled and wears spectacles/ 

* I do not know why you should bother me 
with a parcel of raw lads/ said Sir Richard. 

'/shall amuse them/ replied Thomasina 
serenely ; * you will only have to take Polly 
in to dinner, and remember that I shall be 
really vexed if you ai'e not kind to her/ 

* I am sure that I am always civil enough/ 
rejoined Sir Richard. 

^ So you are, horribly civil. I want you 
to make her happy by talking of the children 
and asking them up here. It is Tom's birth- 
day next week, and you may invite the nur- 
sery to drink tea and eat strawben^ies here in 
the garden.' 

* You can arrange all that sort of thing, 
Thomasina' 

* That would not please Polly half so much. 
She will think it so nice of you to remember 
Tom's birthday.' 
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* But I dofit remember it/ said Sir Richard 
sturdily. 

* Then I shall remind you of it just before 
dinner, and if I find that you have not given 
the invitation before the second coui'se is on 
the table, I shall send Giles round with a 
message.' Sir Richard laughed and resigned 
himself. He had tyrannised over his family 
and dependants for a good many years, 
but he was pliable as wax in the hands of 
Thomasina. 

Owing, perhaps, to these instructions the 
dinner party was a success. Thomasina did 
her part prettily, and Sir Richard was so kind 
and friendly that Robin was disabused of an 
idea, derived from the younger Windsors, 
that he had become a malignant ogre since 
Anthonys second marriage, nourishing a 
special grudge against his innocent grand- 
sons. Mary, indeed, was so overwhelmed 
by the graciousness of his invitation to the 
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Strawberry fete, that she may have suspected 
some sinister intention of decoying the chil- 
dren into the larder ; yet she was pleased at 
heart ; and Anthony was still more sensible 
of the honour done to them. 

Robin had been knocking about the world 
too long to be troubled by shyness, and he 
talked a good deal, and talked agreeably, of 
the countries he had visited in the course of 
his long cruise. Thomasina was provoked 
with Mr. Benson, the clergyman of the 
parish, for claiming her sympathy and atten- 
tion to a long account of the misdeeds of a 
Sunday-school girl when she wished to hear 
all that Robin had to tell of a ride over the 
Pampas. 

The two young men ventured to leave 
the dining-room before their elders ; and, 
while Jem pored over the library shelves 
with the desire which a voracious reader 
feels to take down a volume, checked by the 
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fear of making an unsuccessful venture, Robin 
came up to Thomasina and asked whether it 
was allowable to go into. the garden. 

* I should like it very much,' said Tho- 
masina with alacrity. * It is a lovely evening. 
Will you come. Miss Benson ?' 

But Miss Benson was elderly and wore 
thin shoes. Mrs. Bertram volunteered to 
stay with her, and Thomasina, young enough 
to feel that the duties of a hostess sat lightly 
upon her, threw up the sash and stepped 
out with Robin on the broad gravel walk. 
It was, as she had said, a perfect midsummer 
evening, with the glow of sunset light still 
gilding the trees in the park, while the deer, 
which grazed close to the garden railings, 
formed a lovely foreground to the landscape. 
Thomasina pointed with a smile to the great 
double gates by which she had been used to 
lie in wait for the school-boys. 

* How often I have scared the deer in 
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scudding across to those gates/ she said, 
'and how scared I was myself when Aunt 
Thomasina caught me, the very last time I 
did it/ 

* The morning when we told you that 
Polly was ill ? ' 

* When you would not tell me. If it had 
not been for Jem's greater frankness, perhaps 
she would have been Polly Windsor still/ 

* I was very angry about the marriage at 
that time,' said Robin, * and now I think 
that Polly is the happiest woman in the 
world/ 

' Yes,' said Thomasina, in a tone of doubt- 
ful assent ; * but people have different capa- 
cities for happiness, and I should like a 
wider range. Sh^ does not think of any- 
thing but her chickens and her babies.' 

* And her Anthony,' said Robin. * As you 
begin with the chickens, I presume that it is 
an ascending scale ? ' 

* Of course I mean that he crowns the 
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edifice, but I should like my edifice to rise 
higher. As for me, I am weary of seeing 
the same people and doing the same things 
day after day and year after year. I should 
like to break loose and get right away.* 

*What an alarming sentiment! I have 
broken loose for four years, and have come 
back to think English country life the best 
and happiest of all.' 

* Just so ; but then you see that I am still 
tethered. People will tell you that I have 
more of my own way than is good for me, 
and in one sense it is true, and yet I feel 
like a prisoner. Now Polly hugs her chains.* 

* So do all women who are good for any- 
thing/ 

* Does that sentiment imply that I am 
good for nothing, Mr. Windsor ? * 

' Not exactly,' said Robin with a smile, 
' because I am convinced that you will be of 
the same mind some day/ 
At this moment Polly, with the discretion 
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due to her relationship to one or both of the 
young people, tapped at the window and 
informed Thomasina that tea had come in. 
Thomasina obeyed the summons, although it 
occurred to her that Polly might as well have 
made the tea herself 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The ensuing ten days did not appear to 
Thomasina stale, flat, and unprofitable; 
rather they were filled with a new and 
delicious excitement Robin rode with her 
and Sir Richard every afternoon, and almost 
every morning, when Polly was busy with 
those chickens and babies of whom con- 
temptuous mention has been made, he found 
some pretext for walking up to the great 
house, to saunter in the garden, or to turn 
over books with Thomasina in the cool and 
pleasant library. There was no positive love- 
making, but they took pleasure in each 
other's society, and perhaps the reminiscences 
of childhood gave a dangerous bias to senti- 
ment It was with . Robin that Thomasina 
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took counsel about those arrangements for 
the strawberry f&te which Sir Richard had 
declared to be not in his department, and on 
the day before it was to take place, the dis- 
cussion as to the position of the tea-table on 
the lawn was varied by reference to the 
great Atlas for the places at which the ' Tan- 
talus ' had touched when Robin was cruising 
in her. 

* I think I should like to go to the North 
Pole next time,' said Robin ; ' I am tired of 
the tropics/ 

* You have earned the right to stay at 
home for a time,' replied Thomasina. 

* I cannot be said to have earned the right, 
since I have not earned the money. My 
father cannot afford to keep any of us idling 
at home, and I have not passed for lieutenant 
yet, so that I wish to go to sea again as soon 
as possible.' 

* I wonder whether you will think of us 
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who are vegetating here while you are seeing 
new worlds? ' 

* Need you wonder, Miss Bertram ? I shall 
often think of Bertram's Chase and of the 
happy hours I have spent with you/ Thoma- 
sina had counted on such a reply, yet it 
made her cheeks glow. 

Sir Richard had commanded Anthonys 
attendance that evening, in order to go over 
some papers with him, and after dinner at 
the cottage he left the room in search of 
them. Jem had already gone into the garden 
to smoke, and Robin said to his sister, a 
little consciously, ' I may as well walk up 
with Anthony.' 

* Will you not stay with me, Robin ? ' said 
Mary ; * I seem to have seen hardly anything 
of you, and you have not many evenings left. ' 

* Are you in such haste to get rid of me ? ' 
said Robin, getting up and going to the 
window. 

P 2 
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' I am trying to keep you, not to get rid of 
you, Robin. When first you came you said 
that you had only a fortnight to give me, and 
the time is running out very fast. I do not 
want you to spend the little that remains at 
the Chase.' 

* I see how it is : you are afraid that I am 
going to follow your example. Yoai can be 
prudent for other people, Polly.' 

* It is always easier to be prudent for other 
people ; but indeed, dear Robin, I did not 
mean to be impertinent and officious. Only 
you do not seem to consider how young you 
both are, and I am sure that it would never 
do.' 

* Of course I have been making a fool of 
myself; I always do,' said Robin, walking 
about the room in his nei'vous agitation. 
'Anthony has put you up to telling me so, 
in the politest terms of course.' 

* Anthony would never dream of such a 
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thing/ rejoined Maiy ; * the blame is all mine. 
I thought you a little imprudent, that was all, 
but I wish that I had never spoken/ 

* So do I,' said Robin ; ' how can I bear to 
see her again, when I know that you are 
watching us and putting a false construction 
on our innocent friendship ? I will go away 
to-morrow morning/ 

' Perhaps it might be better not to see her 
again,' said Mary reluctantly. 

* She will think it so odd and uncivil,' 
resumed Robin ; * I promised to amuse the 
children for her, and there is nothing com- 
promising in that ; I may as well stay the 
fortnight out/ 

' I could tell her that you were called 
away,' said Mary. 

Poor Robin was heart-sore and angiy, or 
he would not have answered as he did. ' Oh, 
yes ; it is easy for some people to tell social 
lies — lies that it would blister my tongue to 
utter/ 
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* Is not that a little hard, Robin?' said 
Mary, deeply wounded ; and his momentary 
irritation was subdued. 

'So it is, Polly; hard and untrue. You 
are wholly right, and I need not be told that 
it was a dream of folly and presumption to 
think that I could ever be worthy of her. 
I shall go to sea again and get over it, and I 
will not come here again until she has ceased 
to be Miss Bertram. I daresay that I shall 
not have to wait long.' 

Mary did not gainsay him, although he 
lingered for a moment, in the faint hope that 
she might declare that the folly was not only 
on his side. He left the room to pack his 
portmanteau, as he said — perhaps to dash 
away a few boyish tears over the shattering 
of his first day-dream, and Mary was left to 
recover from her discomposure. She had 
spoken on the impulse of the moment, and 
was quite unprepared for the effect of her 
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words. Robins hurried departure seemed 
to be the only possible solution of the diffi- 
culty ; but it was a disastrous ending to the 
visit from which she had anticipated unal- 
loyed pleasure, and she was not uneasy about 
Robin alone. Thomasina would be less 
easily influenced if her heart were really 
touched, for she had had her own way all her 
life, and would be quite unable to see why 
she should not have it now. And, for the 
first time in her mairied life, Mary felt that 
she must keep a secret from her husband, 
since it was Robin's secret rather than her 
own ; and she knew that even Anthony, 
much more Sir Richard, would be deeply 
offended if the aspirations of his boyish pre- 
sumption were revealed. 

Robin was half-way to London next 
morning when Thomasina, in perfect un- 
consciousness of the mine which had been 
sprung, arrayed herself in her most becoming 
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white dress, decked out with blue streamers 
— of course only in honour of the children 
who had been invited to keep Tom s birth- 
day. She was surprised that Robin did not 
come to help her to deck the table on which 
tea was to be spread under the great cedar on 
the lawn; but she magnanimously admitted 
that his sister had a right to his society for 
a few hours out of the twenty-four, and she 
looked forward to a long afternoon and 
evening. At two o'clock the family party 
arrived, Anthony looking quite patriarchal 
as he drove his wife and two elder children 
in the pony-carriage, while the nurse and 
baby followed in. a donkey-cart. 

' I suppose that the other two are walking ? ' 
said Thomasina. 

Robin was certainly not justified in pro- 
nouncing his sister an adept in social lying. 
She coloured and looked as guilty as she felt 
as she replied, ' I was not able to let you 
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know that Robin and Jem could not stay for 
the party, nor even come up to wish you 
good-bye. They went off this morning — 
Jem to read at Cambridge, and Robin 
thought that he had better go home, since he 
hopes to be appointed to a ship any day now 
that war has broken out with China/ 

* It was quite a sudden thought,' added 
Anthony — ' all settled while I was up here 
last night I wanted them to stay for Tom's 
birthday, but Robin would not hear of it. 
He has a restless fit upon him, and made me 
write to Admiral Burton last night about 
getting him afloat again/ 

Anthony's guileless words betrayed even 
more than his wife's conscious manner. Tho- 
masina looked from one to the other, and took 
her first lesson in womanly reticence. She 
said very quietly that it was a pity they 
could not stay for the party, and then turned 
to take the baby from the nurse's arms, in 
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hopes that none might see her glowing 
cheeks. 

The festivity went off heavily; the children 
became hot and cross over the strawberry- 
beds, and Mary was distressed that Sir 
Richard did not appear upon the scene until 
there were green stains upon the knees of 
Dick's white trowsers, and his face was 
smeared with the pink strawberry juice. 
The baby was introduced to the notice of 
his grandfather, and he set up such a howl 
at the sight of Sir Richard's white whiskers 
that he and his nurse were incontinently 
banished to the housekeeper's room. Tom 
hit a small Benson in the eye, and obstinately 
refused to be penitent, and in the midst of 
the uproar Sir Richard retreated to his own 
room, and thanked his stars that Anthony 
and his babies had not been transferred to 
the Chase. Thomasina did her part, but it 
was done with lagging spirits and a deep 
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sense of injuiy, and it was an unspeakable 
relief to her when the party broke up and 
she was left alone to think the matter over. 
She had been quite unable to respond to 
Mary's parting words with any cordiality, 
for she was angry, yes, very angry, with 
her for her excess of prudence. There had 
been no flirtation between her and Robin 
Windsor ; he had never said a word to her 
which all the world might not hear, but she 
liked him very much, certainly much better 
than his cold-hearted sister. He interested 
her and gave her something to think of, and 
the intimacy which had sprung up between 
them in those few days was no closer than 
was justified by their childish companionship 
and the family connection. And now Mary 
had put some foolish notions into his head, 
which had driven him away, and had not 
even allowed him to wish her good-bye— 
here a few scalding tears rose and fell — which 
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had prompted the desire for active service of 
which Anthony spoke. If he were sent to 
China, and fell a victim to the unwholesome 
climate, or was killed by Malay pirates, 
Mary might repent of her selfish, calculating 
spirit as long as she lived. She had evi- 
dently been actuated by a desire to propitiate 
Sir Richard, dreading that his displeasure at 
any closer connection with the Windsor 
family might be visited on his grandsons ; 
and, in order to baffle such unworthy con- 
siderations, she resolved that her grandfather 
should invite Robin to stay at Bertram's 
Chase before leaving England, if he were 
not allowed to return to the cottage. By 
the time she had arrived at this conclusion 
Thomasina s anger had toned down, yet she 
determined to manifest her displeasure by 
discontinuing her visits to the cottage, which 
had latterly become very frequent. 

She kept this resolution for three days, 
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and then found herself consumed by a great 
hunger for the intelligence which only Mary 
could impart, and she gathered a peace- 
offering of roses and walked down to the 
cottage. 

* I am so glad you have come, Thomasina/ 
said Mary ; * I should have come to see you, 
but Dick and baby have been ailing and fret- 
ful.' 

* So father told me. I think that the 
strawberry f&te disagreed with us all.' 

* The sun was scorching that afternoon,' 
replied Mary. It was evident to Thomasina 
that, if she wished to talk of Robin, she must 
go straight to the point, and, since she was a 
young lady of decision, she did so accord- 
ingly. 

* Are your brothers at home, Polly ?' 

* Jem went straight to Cambridge, but 
Robin is at home.' 

* It is a pity that he went off in such a 
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huny. I do not suppose that there is any- 
real likelihood of his going to sea again 
soon? ' 

' Yes, there is/ said Mary, keeping her 
eyes fixed upon her work, lest Thomasina 
should think that she wished to note the 
effect of her words. ^ Anthony heard from 
Admiral Burton this morning. He says that 
there are several vacancies to fill up in the 
ships on the China station, and, as he has 
sent in Robin's name to the Admiralty, he 
may expect his orders every day.' 

* I wonder that you should talk of it so 
complacently,' said Thomasina; ' I should 
not like my brother — you yourself, when 
Dick's turn comes, would not like him to 
go out to fight with barbarians. We have 
everything to lose and nothing to gain.' 

* If you call honour and glory nothing. 
Robin's heart is in his profession, and he will 
think himself fortunate in the chance given 
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him of winning fame, or at all events of 
seeing service/ 

' You seem to care very little about his 
going, Polly/ 

* I do care a good deal, however. But it 
would be absurd and useless to make a 
grievance of his getting what he asks for. 
Anthony is very good, and says that he 
would spare me for a few days to go to 
Cheshire and see Robin at home before he 
sails, but I know that he and the children 
would be uncomfortable, and it is better not 
to think of it' 

* In that case your brother may find time 
to run down here ? ' 

* I do not think it likely,' rejoined Mary ; 
* he could not afford the time or money to 
come here again so soon/ 

Maiy had got her roses, but Thomasina 
had not got the satisfaction for which she 
came. Robin was going out of the country 
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without a sign of regret or a message 
of farewell, and she could not even feel 
sure that it was on her account he went 
However that might be, she would not allow 
the unwarrantable interference of others to 
estrange their hearts. If he truly loved her 
— and Thomasina did not start as the possi- 
bility presented itself to her mind — ^he would, 
he must, find some means of declaring his 
passion ; and for such a declaration she 
resolved to wait patiendy for months or, it 
might be, for years. 



END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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timately connected with our own, should obtain for Mr. Lewin Bowring's 
work a good place among treatises of its kind." — Daily News. 

"Interesting even to the general reader, but more especially so to 
those who may have a specuil concern in that portion of our Indian 
Empire." — Post, 

" An elaborately got up and carefully compiled work." — Hirnu News, 

** A large, but certainly most enjoyable volume." — Public Opinion. 

65, Cornhillf London. 
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Recently Published Novels. 

I. 

Snt EDWASD'S WIFE. 

By Hamilton Marshah., Author of " For Very Life/' 

One vol., crown 8vo. [7^^ ^w/. 

II. 
LINKED AT LAST. 

By F. E. BUNNETT. 

One voL, crown 8vo. 

" 'Linked at Last' contains so much of pretty description, natural 
incident, and delicate portraiture, that the reader who once takes it up 
will not be inclined to relinquish it without concluding the volume." — 
Morning Post. 

** A very charming story." — Jokn BulL 

** A very simple and beautiful story." — Public Opinion. 

III. 

HALF A DOZEN DAUaHTEBS. 

By J. Masterman. 

Two vols., crown 8vo. Second Edition. 

" A thoroughly wholesome and fairly interesting tale. So natural 
are the characters, that the book possesses that air of probability which 
is an important element in a good novel, and calls out S3anpathies 
which a more pretentious, more romantic, and consequently more im- 
probable tale, would fail to awaken. . . . We can honestly recom- 
mend our readers to order * Half a Dozen Daughters * from the 
Circulating Library, and can also say of it, that which can but rarely be 
said of the novels of the day, that it is a work which the most careful 
mother may confidently place in the hands of her own daughters.** — 
Athenaum, 

** One of those pretty, healthy, natural books which remind one of a 
breezy day in the country ... a charming little story, besides 
having the recommendation of being short and compactly put together.'* 
Saturday Review. 

IV. 

FEBFLEZITT. 

By Sydney Mostyn, a New Writer. 

Three vols., crown 8vo. Mjf^^i out. 

65, Comhiilf London. 
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V. 

CBUEL AS THE aBAVE. 

By the Countess von Bothmer. 

Three vols., crown 8vo. 
" Jealousy is cruel as the GraveJ** 

" The Wise Man's motto is prefixed to an interesting, though some- 
what tragic story, by the Countess von Bothmer. . . . Her German 
prince, with his chivalrous affection, his disinterested patriotism, and his 
soldierlike sense of duty, is no unworthy type of a national character 
which has lately given the world many instances of old-fashioned 
heroism." — Athencmm, 

** This graceful story — ^tender and gay, with the sweetest tenderness 
and the brightest gaiety, — ^whether pathetic or satirical, is always natural 
and never dull. . . . The perusal of * Cruel as the Grave' will 
amply repay its readers.'* — Morning Post, 

VI. 

HEB TITLE OF HONOUB. 

By Holme Lee. One voL, crown 8vo. (Second Edition.) 

" It is unnecessary to recommend tales of Holme Lee's, for they are 
well known, and all more or less liked. But this book far exceeds 
even our favourites. Sylvan HoWs Daughter^ Kathie Brande, and 
Thomey Hall., because with the interest of a pathetic story is united 
the value of a definite and high purpose."— ^^/a/^. 



Forthcoming Novels. 

I. 

THOMASIITA. 

By the author of " Dorothy," " De Cressy," etc. 

Two vols., crown 8vo. immediately, 

IL 

A GOOD ICATCH. 

By Amelia Perrier, Author of " Mea Culpa." 

[Shortly. 



65, Comhill^ London, 
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A HANDSOME GIFT BOOK. 



PLEASURE, 

A HOLIDAY BOOK 

OF 

"Pf^o^e and ^er^e. 

Illustrated, Elegantly Bound in Ornamental Cloth Cover, 

with Gilt Edges and Illuminated Frontispiece, is, (>d. 

Illuminated Cover, sewed, is. 



WRITTEN BY 



Miss Amelia B. Edwards. 

Miss A. C. Hayward. 

The Author op "Too Bright 

TO Last." 
Holme Lex. 
Algernon C. Swinburne. 



The Hon. Mrs. Norton. 

Tom Hood. 

Thomas Archer. 

Godfrey Turner. 

Hain Friswell. 

The Countess Von Bothmer. 



Rev. Chas. Kingsley. 

** From a literary point of view Mr. Swinburne's new poem is the most 
notable of its contents." — Athenaum, 

" By far the best on our list" — Public Opinion, 
*• An extraordinary shilling's worth. 'Tristram and Iseult' is alone 
worth fer more than the price of the publication, which is a very good 
annual, and very creditable both to the editor and publisher." — Standard, 
" One of the best of its kind." — Manchester Examiner, 
" 'Pleasure' has within its pages some of the best poetry that we 
remember to have seen of late in periodical literature." — Bradford 
Observer, 
** A handsomely got up holiday book." — Warrington Guardian, 
"Contains some exceedingly well written pieces." — Brighton Ex- 
aminer, 

" One of the best Christmas books we have seen." — Kelso Mail, 
" A well got up collection of stories and poems by popular writers." 
'^Rock, 
•* Its contents do not belie the promise of its title." — Cardiff Times, 
**The tales are very well written." — Hawick Advertiser, 
« Will take rank among the best of this season's 'holiday books.' '^ 
/ '-^Dundee Advertiser. 



